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leads up the level banks of the Pecos River, through 
the rough Guadalupe Pass, and then across rolling 
table-lands to El Paso, on the Rio Grande; passing 





‘ he route the celebrated Corundas Tanks, Hu- 
ecco Tanks, Sierra Altes mountain, and other ob- 
‘ects of note; stations | y rather long, as there 
are no inhabitanis but the emplovés of the Com- 


pany from Ca ,dbourne te Franklin, a distance of 




















414 mi t a house or a settlement—and little 
else but prairies and jagged mount ins, Indians 
and ga . From El Paso, or the American town 
on s side of the Rio Grande River called Frank- 
lin, t route proces ls up the Rio Grande; and, 
after fording it, through the Messilla valley and 
the lower part of the new Territory of Arizona; the 
Gadsden ' rchase to Tucson, the first settlement 
of anv « juence from I ] Paso—except, perhaps, 
Messiil 1 distance of 334 miles from that point, 
over rough hills, mountains, and plains, and 
throug! ‘‘Poubtful” Pass. The Apache In- 
; fran t this locality, but we have not as 
. ’ overt act. From 
l ome | r h pass the 
rout ids dit iv through the Pirmas Indian vii- 
lages< Gila River; and, after crossing a bend 
fr { MI s wells, thr h a forty-mile 
d the Gila again, ar llows it nearly 
toi ion with the Colorado of the West, which 
is cr +. t distance ke t Arizona City, 
s of a few mad h The most di- 

i } thence is taken toi \l l s, Crossing 
‘ 1 f heavy ny se ibout thirty 
! f i 1 Lower Calif nd enter- 
i Il r California bv : ries of most lovely 
‘ f le lands and myriads of cattie 
t eholder. Los Angelos is celebrated 

for its delicious fruit—especial! pes, from which 
the m luscious wines are ma Fort Tejon, in 
the Siert Nevada mountains, 35 it ninety-iour 
miles distant, and iy int oute. It is 
654 miles from Tucson, a distan h, until the 
last two hundred miles, has few charms for the 
botanist. and manv for the geolorist and mineral- 
ogist. From Fort Tejon to San Francisco the route 


is pretty weil settled—a distance of 873 miles. 
< hundred miles of 
San Francisco the scenes seem to change as if by 





Indeed, when within five or 


magic, and the cheerless deserts and mountain 









passes are gladly resigned for the green valleys. 
Such is the route, at a bird's-eye view. The 
whole distance to San Francisce is 2 + miles, 
which was traveled by the first mail stage-coach, 
according to the corresponde nt of the //erald (the 
only passenger), in half an hour less than twenty- 
for The Western mail made the distance 
in r or two less time; but the trips have 


since been made in shorter time, and there seems 
to be no doubt ia the minds of some that, with the 
loss of a few horses by overdriving, the distance 
could be made in twenty days. Should this be 
done, the West and Northwest might actually have 
an advantage over New York in the transmission 
of mail matter to California. 

But there eeems to be no probability of this yet. 
The Company will not, doubiless, run their stock 


to death when they don’t get any extra pay for it. 





Then there is another consideration—the junction 
eat Fort Smith don’t work weil. The great West- 
ern, Northwestern, and Eastern mails are obliged 
to wait twenty-four, and sometimes thirty-six, 
hours for the comparatively small Southern mail. 
Chis often occasions the anticipation of the whole 
mail by the steamer’s news when a steamer from 
New York is preceded but two or three days by an 
overland mail from St. Louis. This must be rem- 
edied in some way, as the passengers begin te com- 
plain. 

There are accommodations for six passengers in 
each stage; and thas far the stages have run pret- 
ty full—those from San Francisco especially. The 
Company is rapidly establishing stations for eat 

g. As the wagous travel night and day, sleeping 





must be provided for in them, though penerally 
after the first few days it takes care of itself. 
Tired nature regulates that matter; and after a 
man has grossed the plains a few times he gets ac- 


customed to both rough eating and sl eping If 
the passenger travel should be found to pay, we 


way. before long 


ng each mail. Even at this early day parties 


see a train of spring wagons fol- 


been organized for crossing cn ihe Company's 
wrying their own food, and relying upon 
‘‘ompany's stations for foddering their animals 
beyond grass, of which there is plen- 

portion of the 








I There is no doubt that emigrants across 
the plains will now have a more certain guide, and 
that as the whitened bones by the road-side at pres- 
ent disappear, their places will not be completely 


Phe necessity for military protection of this route 
through the dangerous Indian countries and rough 
mountain passes has been thoroughly demonstrated, 


and needs no indorsement h¢ 





Bat without go- 





x into the very broad question whether the route 
is good or bad—without discussing the point wheth- 
it is designed to establish a Southern Pacifi 

id on its line—without questioning the pure- 
ted motives of the Postmaster-General 

P lent in placing the line where it is— 








rved that thorough military protec- 


+) 
he 


as mail-bags themselves, 
ns along the line, strengthen 
ndians more thorough- 


urce of benefit all around 


ily asserted— 

have been run so far 
it is—that 

ild be better 

it the experience of scientific, 
these facts, 

the slightest atom of truth 

» sifted out; and 

n the subject of another 
| h sav now is, that 
and there can be no doubt that anv route is better 
than none. The people of California have thought 


| so for years; and could the enthusiasm which 
greeted the arrival of the first mails at San Fran- 
cisco have been witnessed by our apathetic New 
Yorkers, who lazily read their “five days later 
news from California, by the overland mail,” they 
| would learn to appreciate this truly great enter- 
prise. 
| Doubtless there will be many travelers over the 
route from among those who love adventure, and 
take sufticient interest in the wild beauties of na- 
ture to risk a little for the enjoyment of them. To 
these men this route will afford a rich treat. Al- 
most every fo:' of it presents some curious feature 
to the intel'*-, nt mind, and the dullest conld not 
pass over it .ithout interest. The grandeur of 
the mountain scenery, the broad western rivers, 


the boundless prairies dotted with gsme, and even 
the deserts, some of which present the most sur- 
prising curiosities in the way of animals and veg- 
etables; the novelty of the mode cf travel; the 
rough Western life, and all the concomitants of a 
journey like thie for over twenty-seven hundred 
miles across the country, 1 





ist make it one of un- 
of any activity. It 
may soon be fashionable, instead of detailing the 
difficulties of ascending Mont Blanc or the Alps, 
to relate the experience of riding on the overland 
mail route. Certainly, to Americans, the one rec- 
ord should be far more interesting than the other. 





flagging interest to a min 


That the present route will be permanent for 
some purpese seems evident from the fact that, in 


addition to the $3,600,000 for the six years’ serv- 





ice, the contractors are entitled to locate three hun- 
dred and twenty acres of public land, not nearer 


than ten miles from each other, for the purposes of 





stations (mineral lands except 


unless Con- 
gress changes the route speedily, the contractors 
will have so established it 








as to make its removal 
expensive. As it is, whatever objections to the 
route can be made, we are glad to see it working 
so regularly, and to see this first step taken toward 
a Pacific railroad. 
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GOLD DIGGING. 
hp latest accounts from Frazer's River are 
melancholy in the extreme. ‘The miners 
have generally abandoned their locations, and, 
in many instances in extreme penury, have be- 
taken themselves to other callings, or have avail- 
ed themselves of the charity of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company and made the best of their 
way home to California. After waiting all sum- 
mer for the waters to subside, they discovered, 
late in the autumn, that the falling of the streams 
was simultaneous with the formation of ice; and 
therefore that, so far as wet diggings were con- 
cerned, the Frazer River mines were a failure. 

The newspapers which contained these dis- 
heartening accounts published side by side with 
them glowing stories of the richness of the gold 
mines of Kansas. Persons who have spent the 
summer at Pike’s Peak write that next season 
they will return to the gold mines of Kansas and 
will make fortunes. 

The simple trath is, that the soil of nearly 
all North America is more or less impregnated 
with gold. Wherever there are mountains, gold 
is found in their valleys and in the beds of the 
streams which course down their sides. ‘There 
is, for instance, gold in abundance in Lower 
Canada, near the boundary line between that 
Province and the United States. Gold has been 
found in large quantities in Maine and New 
Hampshire. In Virginia one or two gold-min- 
ing enterprises are being actively prosecuted. 
The two Carolinas contain gold mines of decid- 
ed value. In Georgia one of the finest gold 
mines in the world is being worked—whether 
| prolitably or not is another question, and one 
| which does not involve the quantity of the pre- 

us metal contained in the mine. For years 
quantities of gold have been dug in these South- 
ern States, and sent to the mints. Gold we 
know exists in Tennessee, though perhaps in 
small quantities; it has been dug from the earth 
in Iowa and Wisconsin. In Arizona and So- 
nora it is known to abound. In Mexico, it 
would have been a principal article of export 
but for the greater plenty of silver. In Nicara- 
gua, Honduras, and New Granada, the Indians 
have for a couple of centuries been in the habit 
of bringing gold dust down to the sea-shore to 
exchange for knives, looking-glasses, buttons, 
and rum. All along the Californian coast the 
metal is abundant; the best authorities state 
that it is equally plentiful in Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory. The Indians of the Hudson's 
Bay have been, for a hundred years, in the habit 
of getting it out of the beds of streams and car- 
rying it to the factors’ dépéts. In a word, there 
is hardly a spot on this continent, with the ex- 
ception of level plains, far from mountain ranges, 
which does not contain gold. 

It by no m 








ns follows that the precious metal 
can every where be extracted with a fair profit 
0 far as the experience of min- 


to the miner. 





ers teaches, wet digginus can never be perma- 
nently profitable. In California and Australia 


large sums have been made by the owners of 


lucky placers in the bed of auriferous streams. 
But for every successful digger in a wet placer 
twenty equally energetic and industrious diggers 
have starved. Wet diggings are altogether a 
matter of luck. The stream carries down with 
it & certain quantity of gold. It may deposit it 
here, or there—a hundred miles from its source, 
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or five hundred, or only a hundred yards. All 
is chance. The miner who chances to light 
upon gold-bearing sand may make $10,000 or 
#10 out of his Jocation; he has no guide, no 
principle, no criterion, All is pure luck, It is 
much the same with dry diggings, though they 
have proved very profitable in Australia. They 
are, it need hardly be said, the beds of streams 
of which the sources have dried up. They have, 
over wet diggings, the advantage of being more 
healthy to work ; but in respect of yield they 
stand on the same footing. The gold may have 
been deposited by the current here, there, or 
any where; by the grain, by the ounce, by the 
pound, or by the hundred weight. There is no 
test but actual exploration with pick and rocker. 

The only gold mines which can be safely re- 
lied upon are quartz veins containing the pre- 
cious metal imbedded in the quartz. These 
are, it need hardly be observed, gold deposits 
of an earlier date than the wet or dry diggings. 
The gold found in quartz was ejected from its 
cradle when that quartz was in a liquid or in- 
candescent state. And according to the age of 
the quartz is the quantity of the gold contained 
in it. Geologists can calculate to a nicety how 
much gold will be found in a quartz vein, sim- 
ply by the appearance of the quartz. Such gold 
mines are more difficult to work than plain sand 
diggings. ‘The quartz must be crushed, and the 
metal extracted with juic ksilver. Care must be 
taken to lose none of it. The quartz must be 
crushed fine enough, or some of the gold will 
remain attached to the stone; it must not be 





crushed too fine, or the gold particles will escape 
with the stream of water running through the 
crusher. ‘This, as can readily be imagined, is 
a less tempting system of mining than plain dig- 
gings; but gold s rs may rest assured that 


it is the only system which will secure perma- 
nent and reliable returns for the outlay incurred. 


THE FUTURE OF RAILWAY PROPERTY. 

Tue winter which is just beginning is going 
to put to the test the theories which were first 
advanced in the United States about eighteen 
months ago with regard to the principle of the 
American railway system. It was in the spring 
of 1857 that certain daring economists first ad- 
ventured the opinion that there were two kinds 
of railways—roads built to make money by car- 
rying passengers and freight, and roads built to 
develop new territory: and that whereas most 
of the countries of Europe had studiously ad- 
hered to the former class, the United States 
railways belonged, for the most part, to the lat- 
ter. ‘These opinions were new, and were warm- 
ly combated ; their authors were alternately de- 
rided and denounced; even the crisis of 1857, 
which appeared to bear them out in their de- 
ductions, was set down by many as the fruit of 
their nefarious and incendiary agitation. The 
season which is already upon us is going to test 
the question at issue between these theorists 
and their opponents. 

If the railroads of the United States have 
been constructed by sensible people with a view 
of earning an income by the transportation of 
passengers and freight, then they will, during 
the coming winter atleast, pay their working 
expenses, and leave a@trifle of pmpfit over; for 
though the season is dull, it is not a season of 
crisis and revulsion; and evidently an enter- 
prise which can not make money except during 
a period of excitement and expansion, is not 
based on sound lucrative principles. If, on the 
contrary, the railroads of the United States do 
not earn an income this winter, though they 
continue to stimulate the improvement of new, 
and the scientific cultivation of old land, the 
inference will be strong that they were built less 
as money-making enterprises than as instru- 
ments of territorial and agricultural develop- 
ment, and that the return to be expected from 
them is rather indirect, through the medium of 
enhanced land values, than direct in the shape 
of dividends. 

The question can only be answered next 
spring. ‘Thus far, it is clear that the business 
of the leading roads tends to show that they 
will not carn any income this winter. There 
are exceptions, of course. The New Jersey 
roads were built on tle principle which obtains 
in Continental Europe ; in consideration of a 
heavy tax paid by them to the State, they were 
secured against competition. Other lines, here 
and there, enjoy like advantages. The New 
Haven and Hartford road enjoys a monopoly of 
a large amount of paying traffic. Topograph- 
ical accidents secure the Cleveland, Painesville, 
and Ashtabula road against competition, while 
it is an essential link in the railway chain be- 
tween the East andthe West. Similar circum- 
stances establish exceptional cases for a few 
other reads. These companies are carn 
very large dividends. But when we turn from 
them to the leading roads of the North and 
West we find a very different state of things. 

Four great lines serve as arteries in which 
the blood of commerce flows from the great 
Western country to the sea-board. These are: 
the New York Central, with its allies, the Hud- 








son River road and boats, connecting New York 
with Buffalo; the New York and £rie, con- 
necting New York directly with Lake Erie; the 
Pennsylvania, with its recent connections from 














Pittsburgh to Fort Wayne and Chicago, connect- 
ing the last-mentioned point with Philadelphia; 
and the Baltimore and Olio, connecting Balti- 
more with Cincinnati, and thence with St. Louis 
and the Mississippi. Among the roads of the 
Far West, the most important are the Galena 
and Chicago and the Chicago and Rock Island, 
both of which serve to bring the produce of the 
extreme Western country to that great central 
dépét—the future metropolis of the Lake coun- 
try—Cuicaco. 

Thus far, as we have said, the earnings of all 
these leading roads fall far shortof what they used 
to be, and are in many instances actually below 
the necessary expenses of the roads. Many ex- 
planations of the phenomenon have been ad- 
ventured. It has been said that the decline in 
railroad receipts has been caused by the poor 
quality of the late crops. Imputations have 
been cast on the wisdom of the policy pursued 
by individual managers. Accidental mishaps 
have been made to bear a share of responsibility 
for the untoward decline. Sut we apprehend 
that none of these causes will suffice to explain 

road 
lines, if it should prove next spring that they 
have eerned no income for six months. If, 
next April, it should appear that the Lilinois 
lines have earned, during the winter, only half 


the unproductiveness of these leading 





what they used to earn, and the four great roads 
to the sea-board only two-thirds of their usual 
receipts, the inquirer will need to look beyond 
temporary causes to find the true seeret of the 


| if he shonld find that while, in propor- 
tion to the growth of the ce untry, railroads have 
beer unduly multiplied, and the business of 
one good road parceled out among three or 
four; if figur hould convince him that the 
agyrerate traffic of « h particular lo« ality has 


gone on steadily increasing from vear fo year 





though the s 





‘each carrier has natur: 
diminished in proportion to the number of rival 
enterprises established to divide it with hin 


he will necessarily conclude that the ruling 
pli iwiple of our r 2 





ilway system has been the 
sacrifice of the railw Ly enter} rises for the sake 
of the country they developed. He will decide 
that railways, like some other instruments of 
enlightenment, benefit the country where they 
are built by consuming their own vitals. 


THE MORTARA CASE. 


Secretary Cass has replied to the appeat 
of the Jews respecting the Mortara case, by 
stating that, the boy being a foreigner, and the 
offense having been committed on foreign soil, 
this Government can not interfere. If his reply 
were as perfect in a graromatical as it is in a 
political sense, it would leave nothing to be de- 
sired. 

No doubt the United States can not under- 
take a system of knight-errantry on behalf of 
the oppressed throughout the world. This coun- 
try, through a mistaken timidity, allows its citi- 
zens to be pressed into the service of foreign 
potentates without one word of protest. Not 
a year passes but some citizen of the United 
States is seized in some German country and 
compelled to serve for a stated period in the 
armies of its prince. Scores of United States 
citizens are now serving against their will in 
the Prussian army. Appeal has been made to 
Mr. Cass, but that official has invariably replied 
that a naturalization as a citizen of the United 
States does not operate to discharge the burdens 
which natives of foreign countries incur by the 
fact of their birth. Under these circumstances, 
when the Government of the United States is 
confessedly incapable of protecting its own citi- 
zens against outrage and injury, it would be un- 
reasonable to expect it to intervene on behalf 
of a foreign Jew. 

The day will come, it must be hoped, when 
the title of citizen of the United States will 
operate as a safeguard to its bearer throughout 
the civilized world. But it will not be in our 
day. Much less will the United States, in our 
time, so fur as can be judged at present, take 
any manly stand among the nations of the world 
in favor of liberty of conscience, or the rights 
of independent belief. 








CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Tne theory of a Champion, in the old ages 
of chivalry, when the title originated, was that 
the Champion was ready at all times and in all 
places, on foot or on horseback, with the sword 
or with the lance, to do battle against a ] com- 
ers for the canse of which he was the Cham ion. 
The Champion at a coronation defied the world 
on behalf of the newly-crowned king; the 
Champion of a fair lady offered to.combat to 
the death all and several who denied tl 
was the ‘loveliest and virtnousest” of h 

Has the word changed its m aning? When 
that lovely product of civilization, the irish 
Champion of American pugilism, Mr. Morris- 
sey, declared that he would fight no more, he 
accompanied the declaration with the announce- 
ment that he resigned ‘‘the belt” to any one 
who chose to claim it. But when Mr. Staun- 
ton, the Champion of English chess, declined 
to meet Paul Morphy, he said not a word aboug 
acknowledging the superiority of his challenger, 


: ic 
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and his friend and patron, Lord Lyttelton, the 
President of the British Chess Association, 
while admitting that, in his opinion, Mr. Staun 


ton should have met Mr. Morphy, still declares 


that the Englishman was, under the circum- 
stances, justified in declining the contest 
It w ld s m to follow that M Stau 
has resigned, in effect if not in wor t 
f Champion Perhaps he sets as | 5 








ha lone himself mo ian ft t - 
lot at present had I " " | I ul to 
' v1 h Morphy ] n ledg- 
per} . 
ment that tl cl f s, which 
Hl s long |! redited to him, now devolved 
n his young and spirited antago 
TUS LOUNGSR. 
—_ angen 
THE FIRST SNOW 
How softly it fell all day long! There w 
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“To delve his threshir John must hie 





lis s shoe 
Can all the subtle dan P lefy 
liow wades he : 
Whi lainty milk nids, slow and shy 








So cheerf tranquil, snowy, fair, 


The winter morn 


What simple Dutch fidelity, and a pure object- 
ivity, which is very unusual in our modern poetry. 
————EE 
ROBERT OWEN 

Ropert Owe lately died, nearly ninety years 
He wished well to men, but did not know 

He spent a 
a great Many experi- 


vy to bring his wishes into works. 


great deal of money, tri d 


ments, and failed in almost every thing he under- 
took His benevolence and his practicality were 


He saw the great g ulf 
His philanthropic enthusiasm 
osed to bridge it, his benevolence cut down for 

all the timber it could find, 

it had laid out money, 


cool engineer, Experier 


very unequally matched. 
f social misery. 


and when 
», and labor, the 
ice; came by, and told him 
his bridge would fall short. The old man would 
le disbelieved it for eighty-eight 


bridge was just on 
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never believe it 
years, and died, thinking his 
the eve of completion. 


illustration of 


inger remembers a v¢ 
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ry characteristic 
iis indomitable faith, or utter and 
of Robert Owen. When he 
was last in this country he was sitting one evening 
rcle of philosophers and poets, to whom he 

g the story of his lif his many 


ludicrous credulity, 


inter- 
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m, said, ‘ You must now excuse me, Mr. Owen 
t md the great statesman said it with a 
very marked emphasis—‘ but your suggestions are 
) tt Good-morning, Mr. Owen 
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rince Metternich was a practical man, 


Oh. ves, P 
an granted that my plans were valuable!” 
bert Owen liv 
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VIEWS IN JAPAN. 


We give herewith four picture 
cetches mace by 





officers atta hed to the embassies 
which have just succeeded in mak- 
ing their way into that empire 


avings gives a 





One of our eng 
very fair view of the city of Jeddo, 
the capital Some travelers who 
have recently visited Jeddo de- 
scribe it as the finest city in that 
part of the world. Every nobleman 





aud prince lives in a palace, and 


though the architecture of the pal- 
aces is subject to certain uniform 
laws, some ef them are of such size 


that ten thousand retainers of the 
lord and master are sheltered un- 
der the same roof. They must be 
such edifices as the Roman nobles 
of the Imperial! régime used to inhab- 


it with their thousands of slaves. 
The correspondent of the London 
Times thus describes the city: 

‘The town stretches for miles round 
the bay. I suppose it is the largest in 
the world, for it covers more ground 
than London, with between 2,000,000 and 
8,900,000 of people, which, if I recollect 
right, is more than the London popula- 
tien. Jeddo. without exception, is one 
of the finest cities in the world; streets 

ad and good, and the Castle, which 


cludes nearly the whole cortre of the 





t 
i 
town, built on a slight eminence 
ai 


There 

» three walls or inclosures round this 
juarter. Within the inner the Tycoon 
Emperor and heir appareat live rhe 
houses are built in regular order, form- 





ing wide etreets some forty yards broad, 
kept in perfect order; an immense court- 
yard, with trees and gardens, forms the 
centre of each inclosure, in the midst of 
which is the house of the owner; the 
houses containing the followers, serv- 





ants . ete., form this large in- 
closure They are bailt of ove uniform 
shape The gateways leading to the 


court-yard are exceedingly handsome, 
of massive wood-work, ornamented with 
lacquer and other d es. From the 

ad that leads by the moat to the sec- 
ond wall is one of the finest 





views | ever 











recollect seeing n one le of the Gulf 
of Jeddo, with the } ils rising be 
yond, while on the <« is a portion of 
he great city of Jeddo, with its trees 
and gardens, picturesque temples, and 





ly crowded streets, 








r ward the inter t 

and green fields in the distance, far away beyond a thick 
ly-built suburb; but the most striking v 

close | the well-kept green banks of the second dk 





, as far as the eye can 


hen there is a view of the trees 
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A JAPANESE NOBLEMAN GOING A HUNTING. 
ground, the water-lilics in the moat, the grandeur, good | Another of our e:igravings represents the Royal 
order, and completeness of every thing, equal, and in | Palace or Castle at Jeddo. This building, or rath- 
' 
| 
| 


some ways far surpass, any thing I have ever secu in Eu- | er row of buildings, has been greatly admired by 


w of all is that rope or any part of the world. We made an expedition the visitors. A correspondent writes : 
into the country. The cottages were surrounded with 

| 

| 


fense, risin me seventy feet from the broad moat be- neatly -clipped hedges; the private residences as well “ The aristocratic quarter of Jeddo is wide and some- 
low, with grand old cedar ver a hundred years of age, railed and kept as any place in England. The same com- what dreary, containing the residences of 360 hereditary 
growing from its sides. ‘The fine timber, the lay of the | pleteness and finish exist in every thing.” } princes, each a petty sovereign in his own right, many 
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of them with half a dozen town houses, 
and some of them able to accommodate 
in the same mansions 10,000 retainers, 
Passing through the spacious and silent 
street, we arrive at the outer moat of the 
King’s Palace; crossing it, we are still 
in the Princes’ Quarter, but are aston- 
ished as we reach its further limit at the 
scene which now bursts upon us—a mag- 
nificent moat, seventy or eighty yards 
broad, faced with a smooth green es- 
carpment as many feet in height, above 
which runs a massive wall composed of 
stones, Cyclopean in their dimensions. 
This is crowned, in its turn, by a lofty 
palisade. Towering above all the 
spreading arms of giant cedars proudly 
display themselves, and denote that 
within the Imperial precincts the pic- 
turesque is not forgotten. From the 
highest point of the fortifications, in rear 
of the palace, a panoramic view is ob- 
tained of the vast city with its two mill- 
ion and a half inhabitants, and an area 
equal to, if not greater than, that of Lon- 
don. The palace alone is computed to 
be capable of containing 40,000 souls." 


Of the Emperor himself, Mr. Har- 
ris, the United States Consul to Ja- 
pan, gave the following information 
to a countryman : 


“The Emperor is, as you may sup- 
pose, very rich, and yet I am positive 
that his table and clothing do not cost 
him $500 a year. Why that sum would 
not more than pay for the gloves of a 
Broadway dandy with us! You have 
doubtless seen the thick, soft matting 
with which the floors of their houses are 
covered? Well, the floors of the palace 
are covered in the same way, and this 
matting serves as the Emperor's bed, as 
well as that of the poorest house serves 
as the bed of the poorest subject. He 
stretches himself out, with a wooden pil- 
low under his head, and sleeps a sleep 
rarely granted to his brother monarchs. 
To see a Japanese thus sleeping, with 
his head abruptly raised five or six inch 
es, you would predict a stiff neck or fu 
ture spinal affection as a general result ; 
and yet there is not a more healthy peo 
ple living. 

*** What does the Emperor look like 7 
one of us asked. 

“*Quite a fing looking man, with a 
soft voice and pleasant smile. I suppose 
he is some thirty-five years old. In fact, 
I know he is, for, as it is considered px 
lite in Japan to ask one his age and how 
many children he has, I was, of course, 


Poor fellow! He has what one of us would cor 

sider a miserable life. He does not leave the palace but 
once in two years; and then as he passes through the 
town, every one must leave the streets and close the 
doors and windows of their houses. Their custom does 
not allow them even to look at him. This is the ter 

poral Emperor at Yeddo, of whom I now speak; the case 
of the spiritual Emperor at Miaco is even worse; for he 





GENERAL VIEW OF JEDDQ THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN, 
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never leaves his palace. He is venerated so 
much that they can not even run the risk of 
his being looked upon by the crowd.’"” 


Our other engravings will give some 
idea of social life at Japan. One of 
them, from a Japanese sketch, repre- 
sents a nobleman and his suite going a 
hunting. Apropos of this picture, and 
of the Japanese dogs, a correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Ledger writes : 

“You would have Janghed had you seen 
the expression of Cinano-no-kami's face 
when I told him, during my second visit to 
Yeddo, of a strange fact concerning dogs. 
You've heard it, I suppose, but he had not. 
I said to him: ‘Cinano-no-kami, do you 
know that if you see a dog with a white spot 
upon any part of his body, that the end of 
his tail will also have a white spot’ He 
thought first that he had not understood me, 
but when the question was repeated to him, 
he looked singularly puzzled. ‘It is, of 
course, a joke of yours,’ he at length replied. 
* Not at all,’ was my answer. ‘Send out now 
and bring im all the spotted dogs you can 
find, and I'll convince you before dinner.’ 
Of course, there was a dozen dogs with more 
or less white spots about them introduced in 
a very short time, and, as I had expected, 
they all had white tips to their tails, Ci- 
nano-no-kami examined them all himself, 
looked more puzzled than ever, and finally 
said that ‘three dogs certainly upheld the 
story, but that he would find a dozen before 
the next day that would refuteit." I laugh- 
ed, and told him that the whole of Yeddo 
wouldn't produce such a dog, and he said: 
Well, we will see." So you may imagine the 
white-spotted dog-hunt which came off that 
evening. Still they failed to find the one 
they wanted. It soon got to the Emperor's 
ears, and finally became the talk of Yedd 
One day they thought they had me. A dog 
was dragged into my room in a most tri- 
umphant manner 


‘See here!" 








exclaimed Cinano-no-kamil, 
*here is a dog with a white spot on his back 
aud a black tail! What do you say to that’ 

“* Part the hairs on the end of his tuil, 
and tell me what you see,’ I replied. Tlie} 
did so, and looked up with a disappointed 
air. They had discovered several milk-white 





hairs on the very tip, that had been conceal! 
ed by the outer ones. After that they gave 
it up.” 

The habits of the Japanese are singu- 
lar, according to corresponcents. One 
writes : 

“Ia their personal cleanliness the Japa- 
nese present a marked contrast to the Chi- 
nese; no deformed objects meet the eye in 
the crowded streets ; cutaneous diseases seem 
almost unknown. In Nagasaki, toward even- 
ing a large portion of the male and female 
population might be seen innocently ‘ tub- 
bing’ at the corners of the streets. In Jed 
do they frequent large bathing establieh- 
ments, the door of which is open to the pass- 
er-by, and presents a curious spectacle, more 
especially if the inmates of both sexes inger 
uously rush to it to gaze at him as he rides 
blushingly past.” 


Another says: 


“Every Japanese is allowed one legal 
wife, but he may have as many ‘second 
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VIEW OF THE PALACE OF THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 
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wives as hie means will adu f The 


manner in which they obtain their ‘ second 


wives’ is regulated by law It must first be 
proved that the girl's relatives are unable to 
support her, and then she may become « 
*second wife,’ i rder to avoid begging 
The children ee wdopt d by the legal 
wife, and thus you find hendreds of Japanese 


who do not know their own mothera You 





vere w i gaw » wine at the 
nunile f children that erowd aro 
when we stoy this is because they all 
do know tt “ ers —something like 
your Morm t United State«," 


AN INCIDEN' 


Ir was the Indian Summer 

Blae and golden was the sky, 
When on a prison scaffold 

A pale youth stood t die, 
For a deed of murdes done 

In his drunken revelry. 
He glanced upon the face 

Of those who stood aroun i. 
But in their serious aspect 


No kindred being found: 
For his deadly crime had severed 
The bonds that Nature bound 


One last iook on the heavens, 
Which smiled as they were wont 

When his loving parents held him 
At the baptismal font 

Then, a little guiltless infant; 
Now, a felon—horror gaunt! 


On last theo ight of the me dows, 
ue last look at the sun 
And then his eyes are blinded 
TI work of death 's bewun 
Af onvulsed sharp pangs and then 


The work of death is don 


ging idly, like vile carrion 

In the face of day so fais 
His body faintly quivering 

Eyes fixed in death's grim stare— 
He hangs, a blighting horror 


To poison God's sweet ai 


And ye who read this story 
Though ve now so proudly throng 
The siren halls of pleasure 
Ye may stumble into wron 


Temptation ’s bright and sudden— 


Suffering is dark and long! 
E’en the noblest of the nation, 
The proudest in the land, 
Ye who boast a spotless honor, 
Yet may bear the felon’s brand 
Unless ye have the courage 
The wine-cup to withstand ! 
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LITERARY. 

are first in the field with 
t Books ever offered to the 
reciation of the pubii : Tue Book or Prov- 
ps has been supposed incapable of illustration ; 
but Gilbert, the well-known artist, has achieved a 
os in this tnstance which is worthy of unqual- 
{ praise. The idea which so impresses us, and 
which we are very certain will attract the atten- 
tion of all lovers of art, is the illustrating of the 
f wise sayings by scenes in history which 
prove the truth and wisdom of those sayings. “A 
wise son maketh a glad father” finds its illustra- 
tion in the welcome which the princely Joseph 
gives to his old father coming down to Egypt. “I 
discerned among the youths a young man void of 
understanding” is obviously made true in the story 
of the Prodigal Son. But Mr, Gilbert has not con- 
fined himself to sacred history ; and no one of the 
pages in the book strikes the reader with greater 
force, on account of its fitness, than that in which 
the passage “ Seest thou a man diligent in his bus- 
iness? He shall stand before kings,” is shown to 
the truth in the picture of Benjamin Franklin 
at the French court before the King and his court- 
iers. On the whole, we think this book justifies 
some degree of eathusiasm in a notice of it, and 
that it will prove one of the most acceptable of the 
tributes of Art to the holiday season. It ise. com- 
panion to the ‘ Book of Job,” published last year 
by the same house; and, like that, is a fine speci- 
men of typography, as well as of luxury in binding 

that would have enchanted Grolier. 

The other book whick Carter & Brethers pub- 
lish is in the same splendid style of typography, 
illustration, and binding. It is Lays or THER 
Hory Lanp, from, ancient and modern poets, with 
illustrations (from drawings and photographs), 
which equal, if they do not surpass, in execution 
any specimens of wood-eugraving hitherto seen. 
Of the delicacy and accuracy of the drawings we 
are able also to speak with perfect satisfaction. 
Bethany stands on the page before us; Tyre is 
here in very truth; the water seems to ripple in 
the Pool of Siloam. No work of any kind that we 
have hitherto met with, not excepting Roberts's 
large plates, approaches the fidelity of these ex- 
quisite little cuts. But, besides these, there are 
not a few which exhibit the great advance of mod- 
ern artin engraving. We can not avoid the men- 
tion of a plate illustrating the Finding of Moses, by 
Millais, finished up with Pre-Raphaelite care, and 
indicating a most careful study of the Egyptian 
monuments and woman nature. Why should not 
an Egyptian princess, three thousand years ago, 
lift up her dress, when she steps toward the muddy 
edge of the rushes, with the air and fashion of a 
Parisian lady crossing the Rue de la Paix? We 
like that picture much; and though the artists do 
muck dispute about it, and call it a picture of the 
Egyptian lady’s tournure instead of the Finding 
of Muses, it is nevertheless a page to study and en- 
joy. As to the letter-press, it is only necessary to 
remind the reader that among the finest poems in 
our ianguage are those which are strictly La;s of 
the Holy Land. Weare especially pleased at meet- 
ing bere some old favorites long out of print, now 
most fitly preserved in these gorgeous covers, which 
can not be too rich and magnificent for such con- 
tents. Who can read or think those lines of Ber- 
nard de Morle, 

“To thee, oh! dear, dear country, 
Mine eves their vigils keep,” 
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of the most superb G 
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without weeping? Already we have passed an 
evening in repeating these glorious old hymns and 
poems of the great men who, in all times, have 
sung the glory and the sorrow of Jerusalem. 

Soxas or THE Woop.anp, THR GARDEN, AND 
THE Sea, is the title of A. D. F. Randolph's con- 
tribution to the holiday table—a book of rich 
poems, illustrated with colored engravings, copied 
close after Nature in her dead leaves, crimson and 
brown and golden ; her flowers of infinite variety ; 
and, above all, the varted and delicate beauty of 
her sea-mosses. The volume itself consists.of a 
selection from ali the poets of Nature, and the 
combination of Poetry and Art is a success, which 
makes this a book to which lovers of Nature will 
turn with especial pleasure. 

We note with pleasure that in this volume Mr. 
Randolph has preserved some fugitive pieces of 
rhyme which have been traveling anonymously 
up and down the eountry, and which deserve the 
elegant resting-place he furnishes them. The se- 
lection is made with taste and judgment. 

Dust ax» Foam is the life, for ter years, of a 
rollicking, jovial sailor. Publisied by Scribner. 
Mr. Warren, the author, left New York in 1849 for 
California, in one of those shups which many will 
recollect were bought by parties of young men 
and fitted out for the gold regions. _He was Pres- 
ident of his company. At Rio he resigned, and 
teok passage on one of the old Long Island Sound 
steamers, which was sent around to San Francisco, 
aud on her he had a perilous and eventful voyage. 
Thus he commenced a life which, in the following 
years, led him up and down the west coast, to the 
various groups of Pacific islands, to Australia and 
Fast Indian islauds, and to and fro in the Pacitic 
Ocean generally, His story is told simply, frank- 
ly, and sometimes with thrilling effect. We have 
not often met with a beek so thoroughly attract- 
ive. He writes freely, without much polish ; but 
one fancies as he reads that he hears the sailor 
telling his yarns, and it is vain to resist the fre- 
quent impulse to shout with merriment over the 
adventures of the free-and-easy American, who 
reeins to have been always the same ‘jolly mari- 
ver," in a gale of wind with the ship gaining on 
the pumps hour by hour, as in the groves of the 
V’acific islands, among the dark beauties of the 
Kanakas. ‘ Dust and Foam” is certainly a very 
readable book. ” 

It is not often that a new poet is born; for, the 
old saying to the contr iry notwithstanding, poets 
generally grow, and are not produced Minerva- 
like. inly an exception before 
us. Dr, Holland has long been known as the au- 


Sut we have cert 








thor of “The Bay Path,” an admirable American 
novel, and moro recently as the writer of ‘‘The 
Letters of Timothy Titcomb,” of which we recent- 
ly spoke favorably. We presume no one judged 
from either of these books that the authot was or 
would be a poet. But Mr. Scribner publishes now 
Brrrer Swesrt, on the title-page of which, with a 
boldness he need not be ashamed of, the author has 
placed his name in full, and we have no hesitation 
in transferring it to the list of acknowledged poets. 
“Bitter Sweet” is a remarkable work. Running 
through it is a story of exceeding beauty. The 
scene is a New England Thanksgiving at a farm- 
house, and the actors are the returning children 
who gather at the old place. The theory of the 
book is that children of any farm-house, who go 
out into the world, bring home the same lessons 
of human nature that kings and warriors learn in 
higher spheres. So on a Thanksgiving evening 
Ruth, and Grace, and David, and Mary talk and 
tell their stories one to another, and the children 
play, and there is a scene at the end that suddenly 
lets you into the secret of the whole. Easy versi- 
fication and admirable use of language are among 
the least merits of the poem, ‘There is a keen per- 
ception of the beautiful, a far-seeing religious phi- 
losophy, and a knowledge of all that is beautiful 
in the golden rules of the Christian faith which Dr. 
Holland possesses ; and to these he adds the ability 
of the true poet to think and to write. Hence a 
book is produced which takes high rank at once. 

We shall not pause to speak of faults—for that 
there are such is a matter of necessity; but the 
pervading beauty of the whole at present forbids 
our thinking of these, and we prefer the more 
agreeable duty of the critic in pointing out the 
merits, In one part of the story Ruth and David 
go down into the cellar to draw a pitcher of cider; 
and this same cellar invasion gives the author the 
opportunity for one of the finest portions of the 
book, Not to speak of the vividness with which, 
in passing, the scene itself is laid before the mind, 
the barrels and the bins, Ruth calls David's atten- 
tion to one and another of the stores, and David 
thereupon moralizes; and between the two we 
have as artistic a passage as the mind of a poet 
has ever conceived, We regret our want of space 
to give specimens, 

The Hovsrnopp Wavertry of Ticknor & 
Fields continues in regular succession, and ap- 
proaches completion. The “Fair Maid of Perth” 
is the last issue, and the whole set seems to have 
been made with reference to the ordinary width of 
a drawing-room book-case, of which it will fill one 
shelf exactly. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





MR. COBB'S BUDGET. 

Mr. Srcrrrary Cons has completed his official esti- 
mates of the Federal Expenditures for the fiscal year, 
commencing on the Ist of July next, He puts those Ex 
penditures at $73,217,947 —a little over seventy-three 
millions of dollars. Here are his items: 
Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, includ- 

ing expenses of collecting the revenues from sales of 
$11,629,585 11 
To supply deficiencies in the revenues of 

the General Post-Office ............... 
PDS 6 oss nondncse seveecavesscesdt 
Indian Department................«05 
Army, proper, ete., including miscellane- 





ODS OCRJOCU, 6 ooo ccccncrccoscccccccesse 15,658,886 2s 
Military Academy, ..........0..-seeeees 185,938 00 
Fortifications, ordnance, ete............. 2,165,766 00 
Naval establishment ........e.cs0++s008 13,.500.870 00 

TeReh. cccccccccccospescseeséccese $52,241,315 78 


To the estimates are added statements showing : 
1. The appropriations for the fiscal year 

ending June 30, 1860, made by former 

Acts of Congress, of a specific and in- 

definite character, as follows; 
Miscellaneous, including ex- 

penses of collecting rev- 

enue from customs. ...... $5,624,410 14 
Compensation to the General 

Post-office for mail services 700,000 00 
Arming and equipping the 

100,000 00 

10,000 00 


BRIER... .cocccccceccecosse 
Interest on the public debt... 1,963,314 36 





$8,407,724 50 
2. The existing appropria- 

tions, part of which are re- 

quired for the payment of 

the liabilities of the present 

fiscal year, but which will 

not be drawn from the 

Treasury until after June > 

30, 1859, and the balance 


applied to the service of the 
fiscal year ending June 50, 
vt 1 havign § terco’ 
Civil list, n' urse, 
iscellaneous ........ $4,290,957 24 
n 


and m 





12,478.907 28 
Total. .....20.0 oteeee coeseee $73,217,947 46 


MR. BUCHANAN ON THE DANGERS OF THE UNION, 
Mr. Buchanan has written a letter to the Fort Du- 
quesne Committee, in which the dangers of the Union 
are thus portrayed: “I regret to say that the present 
omens are far from propitious. In the last age of the re- 
public it was considered almost tr ble to pr 
the word disunion. Times have since sadly changed, and 
now disunion is freely prescribed as the remedy for evan- 
escent evils, real or imaginary, which, if left to them- 
selves, would speedily vanish away in the progress of 
events. 

* Our Revolutionary fathers xave passed away, and the 
generation next after them, who were inspired by their 
personal counsel and example, have nearly all disap- 
peared. The present generation, deprived of these lights, 
must, whether they will or not, decide the fate of their 

sterity. Let them cherish the Union in their heart of 
rearts—let them resist every measure which may tend to 
relax or dissolve its bonds—let the citizens of different 
States cultivate the feelings of kindness and for'! 
toward each other—and let all resolve to transmit it to 
their descendants in the form and spirit they have in- 
herited it from their forefathers; and all will then be well 
for ouf country in future times. 

“T shall assume the privilege of advancing years in 
reference to another growing and dangerous evil. Inthe 
last age, alt our fathers, like ourselves, were divid- 
ed into poli parties which often had severe conflicts 
with exch other, yet we never heard, until within a re- 
cent period, of the employment of money to carry elec- 
tions. Should this practice increase until the voters and 








their representatives in the State and national Legisla- 
tures shall become infected, the fountain of free govern- 
ment will then be poisoned at its source, and we must 


end, as history proves, in military despotism, 
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“ A aemocratic republic, all agree. can no’ ‘ong survive 
unless sustained by public virtue. When this is corrupt- 
ed, and the people become venal, there is a canker at the 
root of the tree of liberty which will cause it to wither 
and to die.’ 

NO PROTECTION FOR FOREIGN JEWS. 

The following letter of the venerable Secretary of 
State has been written in reply to a letter from Mr. Abra- 
ham Hart, the Premdent of a Hebrew congregation in 
the city of Philadelphia: 

** Stx,—I have received and submitted to the Presi- 
dent your letter of the 19th instant, respecting the al- 
leged foreible abduction from his parents of a Jewish 
child by the public authorities of Bologna, in the Papal 
dominions, and asking some expressions of condemnation 
on the part of this Government 

“This occurrence took place within the territories of 
an independent power, and without affecting the rights 
of any American citizen. It is the settled policy of the 
United States to abstain from an interference in the in- 
ternal concerns of any other country. Certainly there is 
nothing in the circumstances of this case, as they are re- 
ported, which would impose this reserve upon the Gov- 
ernment. But it is deemed proper to adhere to the es- 
tablished principle which has heretofore regulated its 

duct in its i ‘se with other nations. 
“Lewis Cass. 
“To Mr. A. Hart, President of the Congregation ‘ Mickve Israel,’ 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia.” 
A NOBLE HERO. 

We read in the New Haven Kegister: “The recent 
courageous and even desperate act of Captain Brooks, 
keeper of the Faulkner's Island Light, in rescuing the 
captain, Lis wife, and crew, from a wreck, in Long Island 
Sound, deserves more than a passing notice. It will be 
remembered that Faulkner's Island itself is more than 
two miles from land, and that its only inhabitants are 
the keeper of the light-house and his family, Captain 
Oliver N. Brooks. The wreck lay upon Goose Island, 
some two miles from this; but Captain Brooks could 
sec, with his glass, the persons in the rigging, and the 
sea lashed into unusual fury, making « breach high over 
its decks, and threatening instant destruction. It was 
too sad a sight for the brave man to endure; and pro- 
vided as he was by Government with nothing but a small 
sailboat, to go between the island and the main land, he 
would have been fully justified in leaving them to a fate 
horrible to think of. His wife was on shore, and he was 
alone with his family of little children; but telling them 
of the peril he was about to assume—~a fearful peril, from 
which he might never return—he kissed them, and call- 
ing upon God to protect them and bless his endeavor he 
jumped into his frail skiff, and steered boldly into the 
storm and the billows. Those on board saw the attempt, 
and even in their agony wondered at his boldness, pre- 
dicted its failure, and grieved at what they considered 
an unnecessary sacrifice. But still the brave man, rely- 
ing upon Providence, kept up his heart and hopes, and 
although every wave threatened him with destruction, 
he reached at last the wreck, and hailed the desponding 
crew with words of cheer. 

THE RESCUE. 

“By the most sillful management of his boat, now 
shooting past, and once over the very wreck itself, he at 
last managed to pick them off, one at a time, and then 
turned for the shore. But it was only by constant bail- 
ing and tremendous efforts that the boat was kept above 
water, and at last reached the island, with its inmates 
exhausted, and nearly dead with hunger and exposure. 
On the shore, waiting for their father, were the little 
children of Captain brooks, who, with tears and screams 
of joy, saw the boat tossed violently upon the land by 
the angry waves, with its overtasked load of rescued 
mariners, who were jmmediately transferred to the light- 
house residence, and made welcome and comfortable. A 
gentleman familiar with the circumstances, and also 
with the of the sea, assures us that it was the 
most daring t he ever read of, that the boat was en- 
tirely unfit for such a serviee, and that nothing but un- 
rivaled coolness, great skill as a boatman, and the hand 
of Providence over all, made the effort successful. Cap- 
tain B. thought it at least an equal chance that he should 
be lost; though, with a proper life or eurf-boat, he 
wouldn't have hesitated an instant about going to the 
wreck when he first discovered the danger, and might 
have saved the life of the little girl—the captain's child 
of three years—who fell from his exhausted arms into 
the sea, half an hour before Captain B. reached the 
wreck. We have known Captain Brooks for several 
years as one of the most faithful men in the light-house 
service, and means will be taken to call the attention of 
the Government to his merits, and hope that he may be 
provided with a boat suitable for the kind of service he 
is so frequently called upon to enter. There should be 
also, at such an exposed point, an assistant keeper; for 
had Mr. Brooks been lost in bis effort to save the crew 
of this vessel, there would have been missing to the mar- 
iner in Long Island Sound, on that night, the ever- 
steady beacon-light of Faulkner's Island. If ever hero 
deserved the public reward of bravery, that man is Oliver 
N. Brooks, the solitary watcher on a sea-girt island.” 

A CONVICT SHOWERED TO DEATH. 

A colored convict was showered to death in the Auburn 
Prison on 34. The convicts, having gained information 
of the fact, became greatly excited, and a general rebel- 
lion was feared. The convicts in the shop where the 
colored man worked went to their cells shouting and hal- 
looing. No disturbance took place during the night. 

A NUN RELEASED BY THE POPE, 

The Washington correspondent of the 7yaveller has 
the following, relating to a dispensation granted by the 
Pope, through American official influence : 

“ While the papers are full of comments on General 
Cass’s letter of refusal to interfere in the Mortara affair, 
on the ground that * it is the settled policy of the United 
States to abstain from all interference in the internal 
concerns of other countries," it may be well to ‘ venti- 
late’ a rumor now current in this city. It is said that 
the daughter of a highly respectable family of this city 
(n which, by-the-way, ex-President Pierce was quite in- 
timate) took the vail at the convent in the adjacent city 
of Georgetown, and that after a while she found the vows 
distasteful, and that by the personal, if not official, inter- 
ference of President Pierce, Major Lewis Cass, Jun., 
Minister near the Court of Rome, was induced to inter- 
est himself in the matter, and, by his personal interces- 
sion with the Pope, to obtain a ‘dispensation,’ which has 
released the young nun from her vows, and has allowed 
her to again enter the world. If this be so—and it has 
obtained credence among many—it would appear that 
‘intervention’ can be practiced whenever there is sufli- 
cient occasion for its exercise." 

LUCKY WINDFALL. 

According to the Cumberland (Maryland) Alleganian, 
an old man named John Brobst, living in the Glades, in 
that county, recently discovered that he was the rightful 
owner of a large tract of land in the richest mineral re- 
gion of Pennsylvania, underlaid with immense seams of 
coal and iron, and valued at $8,000,000.. Brobst, it is 
said, lived on the land fifty years ago, became involved 
through his brother, mo his property to its then 
full value, and came to Maryland, where he has ever 
since lived in indigent cire tances. “The property 
subsequently pas into the hands of his nephews, who 
afterward sold it to a wealthy company. The difficulty 
of giving a good title led to the fact that Brobst was still 
alive. He was searched out, found, and taken on to 
Pennsylvania, and, according to the Alleganian, has sold 
out all his right for the sum of $2,600,000, 

STRANGE PRESENTIMENT. 

At the Nail Factory, South Troy, on Sunday week, a 
Jad six years of age died of croup, having suffered terri- 
bly for several days. Two days before his death he called 
his father to his bedside, and told him that he was not 
going to live, for he had a beautiful dream when he was 
asleep that told him so. He dreamed that he stood upon 
the earth, he saw God in heaven looking sweetly down 
upon him; that He let down a golden ehain, which fell 
upon the ground at his fect; and that, as he stooped to 
look at it, God told him to inke hold of the chain, and 
He would draw him up to heaven and give him a crown 
of gold. Sunday week the little spirit was set free, and 
the promise was fulfilled | 
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A LITTLE HEROINE. 

Dr. Holmes told the story of the heroine of his poem 
“ Avis,” at the close of a lecture in Charlestown recent. 
ly. It seems that a little colored girl was brought to the 
State Industrial School for Girls, at Lancaster, in such 
& state of disease as to present a most revolting spectacle 
to all connected with the establishment. It seemed as 
if nobody would care to touch her, or could look at her 
without disgust and dread. Under these cireunstances 
“ Avis” volunteered to take charge of her, and did so 
night and day, “giving body and soul to her," a« Dr. 
Holmes says, uatil she was restored to life and health. 


A MAN WALKING ABOUT WITH HIS HEAD Orr. 
The Detroit Free Press says: “ An accident oceurred 
in a pottery in the lower end of Fort Street, in the out- 
skirts of the city, some days since, resulting in the death 
of an employé of the establishment, which furnishes a 
most singular instance of the tenacity with which life 
clings at times to the human frame. “The man, whose 
name we have been unable to ascertain, was engaged in 
the room where the machinery employed in cutting and 
pulverizing the clay is situated. This machine is a large 
wheel, with heavy knives or cutters placed at equal dis- 
tance on its circumference. Some di ment of 
the wheel attracted the attention of the unfortunate man, 
who attempted to reach into the wheel and adjust it 
while it was still revolving In this, however, he mis- 
calculated the speed at which the machinery was run. 
ning, and, before he could withdraw himself from under 
the knife, it struck him on the back of the head, low down 
in the neck, completely severing the apper and back por- 
tion of the skull, on a line close to the top of the ears, 
and cutting through and removing a considerable portion 
of the brain. The most singular circumstance was that 
the man, in this horribly wounded condition, walked into 
an adjoining apartment where other workmen were, and 
afterward walked to a carriage, in which he rode to his 
hom, surviving the accident nearly half a day. We 
doubt if another case of such extreme tenacity of iife can 
be found in the records of accidents, but the actual occur- 
rence of the above circumstance is vouched for by come 
petent authorities, and is beyond a doubt.” 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
ANOTHER WORLD'S FAIR IN ENGLAND. 

Aw English journal says: “It scems that we are to 
have another Great Exhibition in 1561, on the same plan 
but with a larger basis than that which drew so many 
millions of people to London in 1851. Ifthis undertaking 
should at all approach in success the former one, the pro- 
bability, almost the certainty is, that it will be continued 
decennially. Mr. C. W. Dilke, who was mixed up so 
largely with the last one, is the primary mover fn the 
new undertaking. At present the speculation is hardly 
launched. A preliminary inquiry will take place by the 
Council of the Society of Arts—first, to ascertain whether 
the Commissioners in the former exhibition will consent 
to act again, and if not, how far they will assist the new 
undertaking.” 

PRINCE ALFRED ON HIS OWN HOOK, 

The sailors of the Buryalus have an anecdote among 
them to the effect that two of the midshipmen, during 
the voyage to Lisbon, blackened Prince Alfred's face, 
while he was asleep in his berth, tn that spirit of mis- 
chief for which these young gentlemen are notorious, 
The Prince made no complaint, but was up like a sky- 
lark before gun-fire next morning, and cut away the 
hammock-strings of the two young gentlemen who had 
served him so, taking the law into his own hands in true 
sailor fashion. 

DEATH OF ROBERT OWEN. 

The famous Socialist, Robert Owen, is dead. His son, 
Mr. R. Dale Owen, in a letter to a friend, thus describes 
the last scene in the life of his father: 

“It is all over. My dear father passed away this 
morning at 6% o'clock, and passed away as gently and 
quietly as if he had been falling asleep. There was not 
the least struggle—not a contraction of a limb or muscle 
—not an expression of pain on his face. His breath 
gradually became slower and slower, until, at last, it 
ceased so imperceptibly that even as I held his hand I 
could scarcely tell the moment when he no longer 
breathed. His last words, distinctly pronounced about 
twenty minutes before his death, were, * Relief has come.’ 
About half an hour before, he said, ‘ Very easy and com- 
fortable.’ 

* His great object appeared to be to convince us that 
he did not suffer, and that he was satisfied with our at- 
tentions to him. He is to be buried on Monday next, in 
the same vault in which his father and mother lie. The 











rector, Mr. Jonn Edwards, who has kindly called upon 
him five or six times since he has been here, will off- 
ciate." 

MR. MORPHY TO SPEND THE WINTER LY 


EUROPE. 

An English journal says: “ Mr. Morphy has yielded 
to the earnest solicitations of his numerous friends in 
France and England, and has elected to the winter 
in Europe. His decision can not fail of giving a still 
greater stimulus to European chess. Herr Anderssen, 
also, has made final arrangements for being in Paris on 
the 12th of December; so that this much-expected match 
will really come off. After its termination we shall prob- 
ably again see Mr. Morphy in England; and plans, we 
know, are already afloat for giving him the reception he 
merits."’ 


STAUNTON PERCEIVES THAT MORPHY HAS WRIT- 
TEN A LETTER. 


The following letter appears in the JUlusfrated London 
News: 


“ Siz,—My attention has at this moment been direct- 
ed toa in a letter of Lord Lyttelton to Mr. Mor- 
phy, wherein allusion is made to the oes of a 

rtion of Mr. Morphy's letter to me, which you pub- 

ished, together with my answer, in your paper for Octe- 
ber 28. 1 have not seen the epistle to which Lord Lyt- 
telton's is a reply; but I plead guilty at once to having 
omitted, when sending you Mr. Morphy's and 
my answer, a couple of from the former. 
My reasons for omitting them were, in the first place, 
because they a d to me to be irrelevant to the main 
int between Mr. Morphy and me; secondly, because 
knew if the letters extended very much beyond the 
limited yon apportion to Chess, they were pretty 
certain of being omitted, or, as Mr. Morphy phrases it, 
S eu; aliogether; and thirdly, because I had al- 
ready written to a friend in Paris, with whom, through 
my introduction, Mr. Morphy was living upon intimate 
terms, an explanation touching the no Mr. Morphy 
professes to be so concerned at; and from my friend's 
reply, whien intimated that Mr. Morphy was about to 
write to me in an amicable spirit, I of course supposed 
there was an end to the matter, and that I should be 
a to pursne my work, and this young gentleman 
is play, withont further misunderstanding. That, aft- 
er A mg and in the face of my endeavors through your 
rnal to set his blindfold and other chess exploits be- 
fore the public in the most advantageous light—in the 
face of every civility which in the extent of my oppor- 
tunities I have endeavored to show him from the first 
moment of his arrival in this conntry—he could recon-_ 
cile it to his sense of honor and honesty to impute to me 
a willfal suppression of any portion of his letter, does, 
indeed, amaze me, and I can only account for it by sup- 
poring he is under the influence of very ill advisers, or 
that his idea of what is honorable and bonest is very dif 

ferent from what I had hoped and believed it to be. 

“J am, Sir, yours, etc., 
“HL Stauntcx. 

“Mowpart, Nor. 15." 

THE PUKE OF MALAKOFF AND LADY JERSEY. 


Timee corresponent says: “ We have every day 
i new story of the ay capricious brusque: te 
of the Duke of Malakoff. The last on dif is, that Lady 
Jersey, having undertaken to make a favorable impres- 
sion upon him, had persisted in detaining him longer 
than usual in conversation, without having any thing 
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THE “SABINE” AY ANCHOR IN GRASSY BAY, BERMUDA.—[From a Puorocraru sy ovr Artist CorresponDENT. ] 


good ship at her anchorage, and of the reception of 
the United States visitors on shore. She anchored 
at Grassy Bay opposite the Royal Navy Yard, and 
was immediately visited by the British officers on 


THE PARAGUAY EXPEDITION—THE 
SABINE” AT BERMUDA 





‘aE I ey lie enerally aw 4 that the United the station, and every facility and assistance were 
States frigate the flagship of Commodore offered for the purpose of effecting her repairs. 
Shubrick, having been overtake ye ey lone Che correspondent of the Herald writing from Ber- 
or } u her way tothe La Plata in the last muda thus describes the kind reception granted 
. = r, was obliged to put red Bermuda to our countrymen by the islanders: 
for repairs Our attentiv sy lent has sent | . 3 

the ‘ le of to¢ranhs—of the | The Governor seems to have made it a point to treat 
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our Admiral with the most distinguished consideration, 
as well as the most cordial hospitality. Captain Hutton, 
the senior naval officer on the station, has cheerfully af- 
forded every assistance in repairing the injuries sus- 
tained by the vessel, and certainly has most materially 
aided by his own efforts the departure of the Sabine 
The dock-yard, with its excellent mechanics, was placed 






} 
completely at our command ; and, although our own men 


sufficed in most instances, when supplied with proper 
means, the kindness was no less appreciated. The per 
soual attentions of that officer deserve every acknowledg 
ment. For the officers of the Twenty-sixth Cameronians 


r veregrtte 
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we can but always entertain a grateful sense of the ele- 
gant entertainment with which we were honored at their 
hands. It was then, probably, for the first time, that the 
garrison of Bermuda resounded with a toast to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the stirring music of ‘ Hail 
Columbia.’ It is a matter of regret, while every person- 
al courtesy has been extended to the officers of the Sa- 
bine that could evince respect to the nation or add to our 
own obligations, that we should be unable to make any 


return. The state of the vessel and the continual re- 
pairs she has been undergoing would not permit of that 
Preasure.” 
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INDIAN LETTER-CARRIERS. 


Tue accompanying illustrations will enable the 
public of the United States to judge of the dangers 
and difficulties which beset the transmission of the 
mails in India. The first depicts the slinging of 
letter-bags across a swollen stream in India during 
the rainy season. The dawk-runners or mail-car- 


riers can overcome every ordinary obstacle, such | 


as heat, rain, rock, and jungle; but a swollen tor- 
rent stops them. When, therefore, the rains swell 
the mountain streams so as to render them unford- 
able, the people of the vicinity take time by the 


THE MAILS CROSSING A TORRENT IN 


forelock and sling a rope across them. By an i 
genious handling of the end of the rope the bags 
are got across, and a fresh runner starts off with 
them at once. 

The other engraving represents the catamaran 
postman, who comes out on his log through the 
surf to board ships on their arrival in India. 
These famous boatmen have been thus described 

“As ships approach the coast passengers’ eyes are 

strained in the direction of the land, not yet in sight 

The interest is getting more intense every minute, when 
| a small, dark object is descried among the distant waves 
| Now it dips, now rises, now battles with the waves, and 


| sailors have thro 


THE RAINY SEASON IN INDIA. 
now it disappears entirely beneath a huge r 

ever, t eappear on this side Boon it beco: ev 
dent that the novel object is a specimen of the nat f 


the land ahead He is kneeling on a smal! float 


piece of wood, shaped something like a canoe, but not 
hollowed, possessing just sufficient buoyancy to keep th« 
ccupant from sinking. The rapidity with which t 


vessel is going now becomes apparent, for the strang: 
boatman has shot past, vociferating, ope | 
with all his might; and long befor many curious 
eyes directed toward him hav 
fying their ¢ 
making ¥ 
ficient wa) 


Ope, ope 
the 
had any chance of grati 
riosity he is seen far away over the stern, 
gorous efforts with his paddle to keep up suf 
which the 


wpliance with his strange 


to enable him t 


wn to him 


grasp the rope 


ine 


CATAMARAN BOATMAN BOARDING A SHIP WITH LETTERS, 


' 





ir >The inter increases aa you watch 
will trals ‘ I a [ ining what appears 
to be deliveran from certain peri While you are 
t ngaged another rope has been thrown with a more 
dext ’ rd a he has clutehed and made fast 
to his tiny bark ) another instant the dark stranger 
has ‘ shinned’ up t side. via the chains, to the deck 
mmd ‘Catamaran Jack oe the sailors familiarly term 
him), with his conical cap of basket- k, his only at 
tire, saving seeanty drawer f call and mfoased ¢ 
the briny element runs 4 a hist y in email! streame, 
forming little pools on the deck where he ts standing, 
and the passengers gaze at him wit! ager curiosity 
lie is not, however, abashed at t) but forthwith pro 
ceeds to untic the string of hie cap, from the wexeloth 
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calic The letter he hands to the captain, and 
is replaced in his helmet for future service. 
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voracity of the ehark—the most deadly enemy to 
s in tropical - 
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LINA FERNIE. 
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CHAPTER L 
‘I gent you, John, you're just a fool!” ex- 
i Widow Ha , regarding her son with 
pettish impatience and istonishment, 
looked very headstrong, and willful, and 











rately in earnest about the subject under dis- 
‘It is always a bard word with you, 
said he, deprecatingly. * What can you 
] > aga Lina 
Have against her! She's the most conceited, 
' sh. wasteful wench in all Brigham!” 
was the uncompromising repl “ Marry her! 
5 l vour heartin a twelvemonth! She'd 
1 y honest m I t with her idleness 
| F) 
She ha 1 uncommon pretty face, mother; 
i wavs to like to set it off a 
You never saw any harm 
with h hs 
lightlie a neighbor’s daugh- 
t it tome; but when yon talk 
f ke Lina Fernie, and setting 





other's head, then it’s time 


} th I hoped you would have acted 
sible when it came to seeking a wife, 
| A { young man like you, with a well- 


er to, and work the year 

t. Why, you might have the 

xa is: she’s the pick of the 
itch any where !” 

I yught about prettiness; for red and 

. i blue eves like a wax doll’s, Lina would 

t they won't bake your bread, 

ind that! What can 





, like other girls, 
t p. I don’t like the 
y have never borne very good 
t home or abroad.” 

> blamed for that ?” 











r yet, John? 
. I thought { must speak to you first.” 
Well, then, I’ve said my say. If it had been 

Frost, | would have been 
for either of them; but it goes 
2 with me to give place to 
lder th 
rht 





an me, mother; and 
le 


mind of hearing you say so till Lina 
came home from her aunt's in London.” 
‘ Libbie's ll enough for some things, but I 
could not fancy to marry her if there was not an- 
other woman in the world.” 


Mrs. Harland sighed deeply, and plied her knit- 
ting-pins fast; John continued to hover about her, 
scarcely satisfied to act against her counsel, yet 
fully bent on getting Lina Fernie for his wife. 

‘*T wasn't a beauty, John, as well you may see,” 
said the mother, with a wistful smile; ‘‘ yet your 
father fancied me, and I don’t think he ever regret- 
ted his choice. I was a good, useful article, he 
used tos ay.” 

You're a deal better like than Libbie Frost 
now; and, mother, there’d be you to put Lina in 
the way of things, you know,” he insinuated. 

‘* She’s not one that will take kindly to teach- 
ing: but I wish you would not talk to me about 
her any more. If your heart's set on her, I know 
you over well fo expect 

John 
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to see you change it.” 
acknowledged that his heart was set on 
Lina, and that a miserable man he would be that 
lay he thought she looked coldly on him; and 
finding his mother really indisposed to indulge him 
with any further conversation on the subject, he 
strolled down the neat little garden into the vil- 
lage street, and turned naturally toward Lina’s 
Lina was standing on her door-step, having a 
gossip with a neighbor. She haunted the door- 
étep very much, and never scrupled to hold any 


t 1 in talk, man, woman, or child, young or old, 
rich or poor, friend or stranger, who passed by that 
way. She had not an atom of shyness. Indeed, 
John’s mother was much more correct in her esti- 
mate of the village belle than was John himself. 

t Was very pretty, . 2 body could gain- 
say that. Her complexion was of creamy fairness, 
with a brilliant but delicate bloom ; her hair was 


ht golden, her figure was short, but plump. 
: was a beauty, and liked other peo- 

it, too. She had no objection to the 
young mason. Indeed, 
adm'rers the better Lina 
n she saw him coming toward the 
led her white neck, and looked as 
f him as ever she could 

hn was already pros- 

ver charma, and perfectly 


| 1 knew she 





of the handsome 


‘ I iable reflection with re- 

Mie Sanders, the other 

ted John into the 

ratefull for 

randmother sitting 

ild take no heed to their 

conversation. Jol not at any time a skillful 


ugh they are frequently | 
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f which he produces a letter wrapped in a small tongue at commonplace chat, and his present ab- 


sorbing feelings for Lina made him even less fluent 
than usual—a matter of which the girl was clearly 
sensible; but, by-and-by, he got one of Lina’s nice 
little hands in his hard brown ones, and after re- 
marking that it was as white as a lady's, he said, 
with a glowing blush on his honest face, 

** Lina, | want you to give it to me?” 

“Give you my hand, John! Why what in the 
world could you do with it?” asked she, feigning 
not to understand him, 

‘1 mean, Lina, will you be my wife? 
like me well enough ?” 

“Why, John, I never so much as thought about 
you!” 

“But will you try to think about me? Oh, 
Lina, I think of you night and day, and get no 
peace for thinking of you!"’ 

Lina laughed merrily, and tried to pull away 
her hand; but John held it fast all the same, and 
would not let it go until she answered him. 

**T don’t want to be married, John,” said she, 
half pettishly ; ‘‘ and besides, I know your mother 
is cross, and does not like me. She thinks that 
fright Libbie Frost would suit you better.” 

** But I don’t think so, Lina; and so, what does 
it matter? You would soon get round my mother, 
for she is real good. She scarcely knows you.” 

“ Yes, she does ; and she always looks at me as 
if she were jealous about you—and I’m sure she 
needn't be.” 

** Don't say that, Lina, don’t. I'd rather she 
was ever so jealous than that you should not care 
forme. Do you care for me, Lina, darling—” 

“ Just a little bit; about as much as that,” and 
the rural coquette measured off the first joint of her 
little finger as the amount of her affection for the 
ardent young mason. 

“It’s a beginning, Lina. It will be the whole 
hand soon ;” and John looked not dissatisfied. 

‘** Don't be over sure, John. Didn't I tell you 
I'd no thoughts of marrying yet? Oh, it’s dull, 
ever so dull, to get married when one’s young!” 
and the lively maiden lifted up her hands in hor- 
rified deprecation of such a weariful fate. 
countenance fell. 

‘** But not if you liked me, Lina?” insinuated 
he, imprisoning the little hand again. ‘ Don't be 
unkind.” 

“*T don’t like you much, John, you know—you 
are over old for me; I do believe you're thirty, at 
least ?” 

“Nay, Lina, I’m not so old as that, neither. 
I’m only eight-and-twenty,” replied John, earn- 
estly. 

‘* And I'm eighteen—there’s ten years between 
us. No, no, John; you're too old, you're too old !” 
and Mistress Lina shook her head, and looked seri- 
ously bewildering out of her blue eyes. 

“TI always knew you were a famous scholar, 
Lina, but I did not think you'd learnt ciphering, 
either; said John, with feigned surprise. “A 
clever little wife like you would be the making of 
me—you would, indeed. Why, if I ever get to 
be a master builder, you could help me with the 
books.”’ 

‘*] hate books, and I hate summing worse than 
any thing!” retorted the perverse damsel, pout- 
ing. 

John looked down at her half grieved and half 
admiring. She looked prettier than ever when she 
was rebellious. ‘ Now, Lina, that’s just to plague 
me,”’ said he; ‘‘ as if I were not bad enough with- 
out. Just give me one smile before I go—here’s 
your father coming.” 

**La, John, how silly you are! Well, I’m go- 
ing to Bartinglas feast on Thursday, and you may 
go with me if you like—does that please you ?” 
John showed by his face that it did, and then, as 
Lina’s father reeled round the hedge, he departed, 
for old Fernie was quarrelsome in his cups with 
friend and foe, but especially with a friend. 


Do you 


John’s 





CHAPTER II. 


To Bartinglas feast together went John and 
Lina, it being generally understood now by the 
friends and relatives of both parties that they were 
keeping company. But if John anticipated that 
he should keep Lina to himself all the day of the 
feast he was woefully mistaken. The admiration 
of one was by no means sufficient to satisfy her 
craving, and she gadded about from place to place 
in search of other acquaintance, letting John sce 
that he was far from necessary to her. But his 
greatest grievance was, that when it was decent 
time to go home, Lina announced her determina- 
tion to stay for a dance that was to take plaeg in 
the long room of the public house. John was not 
a frequenter of public houses, and the idea that 
Lina should wish to enter such a place and join in 
such revelry as these rustic dances are, equally 
mortified and astonished him. He remonstrated 
and she pouted; she said he might go home and 
she would return with her cousins; but to this he 
would not agree, and the end was that Lina caper- 
ed through half a dozen country-dances with half 
a dozen fresh partners, while John propped his 
back sulkily against the white-washed wall, and 
looked on disgusted. If he had broken with her 
that night, as she tried her utmost to make him do, 
it would have been all the better for him ; but John 
was infatuated; and though it hurt him to see his 
mother’s grieved and angry face when he told her 
the reason of his late return from the feast, still he 
would not listen to a single word said in disparage- 
ment of Lina, and he would have bitten out his 
tongue rather than utter one, 

From that evening at Bartinglas poor John never 
had a happy hour again, never a day's peace or 
ease of mind. Though Lina soon after pledged 
him her word that she would marry him in the 
fall of the year, she could not resist the often re- 
curring temptation to exercise her attractions on 
other young men; and as John was naturally of 
a sudden and violent, or rather jealous, temper, 
her conduct tried him severely. In vain he ex- 
postulated, in vain he reasoned, in vain he pleaded, 
Lina would only pout her dissatisfaction at his lec- 
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tures, and tell him if he did not like her he was 
free to leave her; but poor John felt to bis sorrow 
that he was less free thanever. Lis mortification 
and disappointment had a wretched effect on his 
temper; he became morose and irritable, even to 
his mother, and with Lina herself high words be- 
came quite common—rather, indeed, the rule than 
the exception when they met. 

Mrs. ilarland, her son and 
Lina were really promised to each other, made a 
duty of the necessity, and tried to know her in- 
tended daughter-in-law better; but Lina always 
showed her a repulsive, unfriendly face, and, final- 
ly, the widow, losing all patience, gave up the 
vain attempt, and left her to herown devices. To 
one thing, however, she made up her mind, and 
that was, that she would not continue to live in 
the cottage with her son when he brought home 
Lina as his wife, and when the time for the wed- 
ding drew near she began to make preparations for 
retiring elsewhere. Lina made no secret of how 
glad this arrangement made her, for she was afraid 
of Mrs. Harland’s serious integrity ; but John re- 
gretted his mother’s resolution for many and good 
reasons. 


when she knew that 


a 
CHAPTER IIL 
Ir wanted but three weeks of the day fixed for 


the marriage, when John, going one evening rather | 


later than usual to the Fernies’ cottaze, found 
seated there in the most friendly way, conversing 
with Lina, a smart young clerk out for a holiday, 
whom Lina told her lover she had known at her 
aunt’s in London. The clerk was a good-looking, 
conceited young sprig, who evidently had a com- 
fortable assurance of his own personal attractions. 
Healled Lina, Linny, and made a hundred allu- 
sions to past events and amusements, while John 
sat by chafing and galled at his impertinent famil- 
iarity, which Lina had not any notion of checking. 
To do the young city clerk justice, he had no idea 
whatever that the ponderous young mason, who 
was so slow of speech and heavy of step, could be 
a wooer of Linny, whom he thought of seriously for 
himself; and he gave him several broad hints that 
his room would be more acceptable than his com- 
pany. But John staid perseveringly on, until Lina 
contrived him an errand to the top of the village, 
and sent him away, whether he would or no, 

“Who is that fiery-faced clown, Liuny? He 
lords it.over you finely !” lisped the genteel clerk. 

Lina colored and stammered. She was ashamed 
to acknowledge John before this young spark ; who 
despised a far better man than himself. 

“Oh! he is a mason. He works with my fa- 
ther,” said she. 

There was a fine bush of monthly roses trailing 
over the cottage walls, from which Lina always 
culled a few to embellish her work-table. It hap- 
pened that some had been newly-gathered that 
afternoon, and she had taken one out of the cup 
and was playing with it while John was in the cot- 
tage. When John came back from the errand on 
which she had dispatched him the rose had changed 
its place from her fingers to the city clerk’s button- 
hole—a transference which caught bis jealous eye 
ina moment. He gave her a glance, to which she 
replied with one of coquettish defiance; and as the 
young stranger presently went away and left them 
together, he began to be very angry. 

**T tell you what, John Hafland,” retorted she, 
passionately, “if you had not got my word I'd 
never marry you. I like Tom Freeling’s little fin- 
ger better than your whole body!” John’s eyes 
blazed, and he dashed away from tie cottage in a 
fury. The heartless girl had quite warped his 
honest, manly nature. He scarcely knew what 
he did for the next hour or two. It was late when 
he arrived home, and his mother was waiting up 
for him. It had begun to rain, and a distant rum- 
ble of thunder echoed in the sky. Mrs, Harland 
got up from her chair to bolt the door when he 
came in ; but he impatiently forbade her, as he was 
going out again very early in the morning. She 
asked where he was going to; but as he seemed 
not to hear, and did not reply to her question, she 
said further: “ Need I sit up, Johnny, I’m tired 
with washing to-day?” He seemed startled by 
her weary tone, and turned round to kiss her. 
This touch of now unusual tenderness quite broke 
down the old mother’s reserve. ‘‘Oh! John, John! 
you’ ve not been like yourself lately ; what ails you? 
what's amiss ?” and she hung about him affection- 
ately. He put her quietly aside, after a minute 
or two, and bade her go to bed. 

Long before daylight John was ready. He took 
down a gun that hung over the chimney, deliber- 
ately cleaned it, loaded it, and concealing it par- 
tially under his coat, he left the house stealthily, 
and set off on the high-road to Bartinglas. His 
countenance was wicked and deadly under the cloud 
of night. But no one met him; noone saw him to 
suspect on what evil errand he was bound. He 
had heard the young clerk say to Lina, out in the 
garden, before they parted: “Early to-morrow 
morning I'm going over to Bartinglas. Meet me 
there at noon, Linny, and we'll have a walk in the 
wood without that spying fiery-faced clown to 
watch us!” ‘‘ Hush, he'll hear!”-was Lina’s re- 
sponse; and, on the instant, there came a devilish 
thought into John’s head. ‘‘T'll spoil your meet- 
ing. I'll be beforehand with you, my fine gentle- 
man—you shall not ridicule me to Lina again !” 

As he walked, the rain continued to stream down 
in torrents. When he came to a little thick copse 
by the road-side, he hid himself among the trees. 
There was partial shelter for him overhead, but he 
stood in the tall wet reeds and grass. No matter: 
the chill did not cool his hot blood, nor quench the 
fire of jealous rage that was consuming him, and 
he waited there until the morning began to break 
through the dense watery clouds. Then he estab- 
lished himself under a careful covert, where he 
could s¢e the road from Brigham, but would be 
himselé unseen by any one approaching from that 
direction. The rain had ceased, but a thick vapor 
rose from the fields and dense vegetation about 
him. lLlis watch was prolonged; he began to feel 


pains in his limbs and head, and giddiness. He 








found that he could scarcely steady his hands to 
raise the gun; not from any failure in his purpose, 
but from sheer physical inability. At last he heard 
the trot of a pony on the road, and the clear whis- 
tle of the young clerk. With a mad haste he tried 





toraise the gun. But his arm failed him. It was 
suddenly struck with such weakness that he cou! l 
not lift the weapon above his un breast: a) 
that moment his chs was k 

sprang out into the 1 ‘ 1 the intention of 
dragging the stranger from his | - and beating 


him to death; bet his foot slipped on the mud of 
the bank, and he fell prostrated on his face, The 
clerk, hearing the noise, turned, rode bac k, and re- 
cognized the mason whom he had seen at Lina’s 
cottage 

‘Eh! what, poaching!” he cried, as John reared 
his indignant head and stumbled upon his feet ; 
“take my warning, Giles, if that’s your name, and 
leave the game to them it belongs to. There's 
only one step, and that a short one, as I’ve heard 
say, between poaching and sheep-stealing.” And 
with that he trotted off, whistling his tune, and 
leaving John more wroth than before. He was 
half mad as he staggered home and restored the 
gun to its place over the chimney. His mother 
was just stirring. He had sense enowzh left to 
craw] into his chamber so steaithily that she shanld 
not suspect he had been absent all night. But for 
any rest he could get, he might have had his body 
stretched upon the rack and the teoth of an active 
devil gnawing at his heart. 

: on 
CHAPTER IV. 

Ir was full three months before John Harland 
set foot over the threshold again; and when he did 
so at last, it was as a gaunt spectre, crippled and 
deformed by rheumatism in almost every limb. To- 
ward the close of a sunshiny September afternoon, 
when the village was empty, every available hand 
being engaged in the harvest-field, he said to his 
mother, who was sitting with her knitting in the 
open door-way, 

** Mother, how leng is it since Lina Fernie came 
to see after me? I haven't heard her voice for 
days—weeks, I think.” 

“It is weeks, John. Be advised by me, and 
give up thinking about her,” was the pleading re- 

ly. 

“Tt is all very easy to say give up thinking 
about her; but it is none so easy to do,” said Jolin, 
bitterly. ‘‘I mean to hear my fate from her own 
lips ; and if you'll reach me down my plaid I'll 
go and see her now—she never goes to the har- 
vest.” 

“Wait a bit longer, John; wait a bit longer— 
you can't bear any thing yet.” 

** And you think she'll have nothing more to say 
to me?” asked the young man, hoarsely. 

“Oh, Johnny, lad! don’t look so wretched, 
she’s never worth it. She's never worth thy good 
heart !” 

A miserable contortion passed over his features 
as his mother uttered the last words. No one but 
himself knew what evil intentions had been bred 
in that good heart, which a m@®€iful Providence 
had frustrated. He rese with a stick and crutch 
and hobbled to the door. Ob, what a wreck he 
was! But not such a wreck as he might have 
been if God had left him his strength unparalyzed 
on that terrible night when he went out intent on 
shedding blood. His mother brought his plaid 
and wrapped it all round him, and then kissed his 
sallow, sickly face fervently. 

** Remember, Johnny, thee has me always, me 
that loved thee first, and will always love thee 
best!" she cried, as she let him go. 

‘* Something tells me I'll have need to remem- 
ber it, mother,” he replied; ** but I can't bear this 
torture of waiting any longer, and I'll know the 
worst at once.” 

She watched him down the village street, and 
saw him disappear within Fernie’s cottage ; not five 
minutes elapsed before he came out again. It was 
sad—oh, it was more than sad—to see the painful 
haste with which he toiled up the sunny, dusty 
street. His mother ran to meet him, and helped 
him in doors, not thinking of questioning him, so 
terrified was she at the expression of rage and 
agony that convulsed his features. He dropped 
upon the settle with a groan, and hid his face. 
After a moment he burst into a womanish passion 
of tears, which shook his crippled form vehement- 
ly. The mother watched him, and knew what it 
meant. The whole hope, dream, joy of his life was 
gone from him—forever gone. 

It was many weeks before John brought himself 
to speak of his brief interview with Lina ; he then 
told his mother what had passed. 

‘* Lina,” said he, “‘ was sitting by the window, 
and she gave a scream when she saw me. ‘Eh, 
John, but what a miserable lamester you are !’ and 
laughed. I suppose there was something start- 
ling in my changed looks. I asked her if she meant 
to keep her word by me ; and her answer was, ‘Nay, 
John, I never loved you much, and you must be 
out of your head to think I shall marry you now!’ 
And so I left her, laughing at my hobbling walk. 
That's Lina!” 


——— 
CHAPTER V. 

Jou~ Harwanp is a gray-headed old man now 
—harsh, bitter, unlovely: tainted through and 
through with the poison of his disappointment. A 
kind word, a kind deed, are not altogether strange 
to him, perhaps; but he hides them, as something 
of which he is asaamed. He says all the world is 
selfish, and crafts* and cruel. } 

As for Lina, beautiful, vain, unfeeling, she has 
been in her grave these many, many years : though 
where she lies, or how she died, we can not tell. 
No one wept for her, nor felt for her, but him whom 
she despised. John knows what became of her. 
His charity found her in her despair, and gave her 
a grave; but how, or when, or where, he never 
said ; and none of those left in Brigham who knew 
her care to ask. She was not much beloved. 
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took one end of the rope and tied it round the rail 
in the opening where the pales were broken, there 
being no roller to the well, which was dry and 
abandoned. They then pushed him into the well ; 
but the length of the rope would not snffer his body 
to hang above knee-deep in ii, so that the upper 
above the low brick parapet, hang- 
Here, however, 
ly leaned agains’ the wall, the weight did 
not strai Ne him: and, after a querter of an hour, 
they got over, cut the rope, and dropped the body, 
head foremost, down. They then listened, and 
“At this they went to 
irdener, and woke him up, 
and asked him to lead them a Jadder and a 
rope, which he did; but they could not move 
the ladder, and returned without it to the well, 
where they could still hear the unfortanate Cha- 
ter feebly moaning. At this, they procured two 
old gate-posts that were lying on the ground 
within the park, which they cast down together 
with some heavy stones; when, listening again, 
they could hear nothing, and were satistied that he 
was dead. After this they killed the horse that 
they had stolen, took his hide off, and cut it into 
small pieces, and made away with them to prevent 
Galley’s Lody was not found till 
Chater, when discovered in the well, 
presented a piteous spectacle, with the rope about 
his neck. His eyes appeared to be cut or picked 
out; his boots and spurs were on, but one of his 
legs “ came short off” when they lifted the body. 

At least fifteen persons were actively engaged in 
these horrible proceedings. Many others had been 
penly spectators of much that had been done, and 
had rendered assistance to the murderers, while 
for three days they had gone about the country ; 
but the Government could obtain no tidings what- 
ever of the missing men. Galley’s coat being 
found all blood-stained by the road-side, as we 
have stated, it was imagined that they had been 
either murdered or carried abroad by the smug- 
glers, but how no one appeared to know. A proc- 
lamation was issued, with a large reward ; but for 
seven months no information wae received as to 
who were the murderers. At length, however, in 
the nsual course of such histories, a magistrate re- 
ceived a letter from one who had witnessed some 
part of their proceedings; and, shortly after, one 
of the murderers coming in, and voluntarily sur- 
rendering himself, probably from fear of the rest, 
he be< nee, and the greater num- 
ner were tried and sentenced to be hanged—some 
of them in chains. 

While awaiting their execution, being all iron- 
ed and stapled down and well guarded, most of 
them behaved with extreme levity, eating and 
drinking regularly without any seeming concern, 
and talking freely to the people who, according to 
the custom of the time, were allowed to come in 
and see 


part appeared 
ing by the rope about the neck 


as his body } 


could still hear him groan. 
a man who was a g 


any discovery. 


long after. 


ume King's evice 


them. One of the prisoners, an old man 
of sixty, asked the clergyman, gayly, when he 
thought they should be hanged? Being reproved, 
he answered that, “ According to the common 
course of nature, he covld not have lived above a 
year or two longer; that, as to the murder, it gave 
him little trouble, as he had bue small hand in it. 
As tothe charge of smurgting, he owned he had been 
concerned in that trade for a great many years, and 
did not think there was any harm in it.”’ His son 
said, “ He was not present when the murders were 
done; though, if he had, he should not have 
thought it any great crime.” One said, he ‘had 
had many engagements with the revenue-officers, 
and been wounded three times.” Another, when 
told they must go up to receive judgment, 
‘‘What a-devil do they mean by that? Could 
not they do our whole business last night, with- 
out obliging us te come again, and wear out our 
But there were some Jess hardened; and 
Jackson, one of the cruelest of the number, was no 
sooner measured for the chains in which he was to 
he hung, than he was struck with such terror that 
he died in two hours after. The old man Mills, 
He cursed 
cutioner for making kim stand on tip-toe, 
and bade him “ not hang him by inches.” 

We live in a better age; but many foolish eus- 
toms are still entered on ovr revenue commission- 
ers’ book, violating great principies, and neediessly 
perpetuating the smuggler's trade — duties upon 
articles of two or three times greater amount than 
the value of the goods themselves—mest of these 
articles comprising, like tea and brandy, a large 
value in a small bulk. The risk of carrying such 
things, like ali other risks, may be exactly esti- 
mated and insured against, at a certain price. 
When this price is less thun the duty, smuggling, 
in spitggf custom-houses and coast-guards, will go 
on, the revenue will be cheated, and the bold 
smuggler retain some shadow of his old popular- 
ity. 
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however, was unchanged to the last, 
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THE DOUBLE WIDOWHOOD. 
[CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST, | 
Ske oe 
CUAPTER Ul. 

Tur next two years of Mrs. Armour’s life were 
ingularly peaceful and cheerful. Her school was 
thriving, her children well and happy, while, for 
the first time since she was marridd, there was no- 
thing on her mind—ne secret anxiety wearing her 
down, 

And Wow it was that the schoolmaster thought 
of maturing his plan fer crushing opposition, and 
for triumphantly bringing the enemy over to his 
ewn side. 

Civil wars have been brought to a close, rent 
kingdoms restored, deeply-seated feuds have been 
healed by a process similar to that contemplated 
by Mr. Holiday. The rival Roses wece blended in 
the persons of Elizabeth and Henry; Ferdinand 
and Isabella joined kingdoms when they joined 
hands; and the young and interesting members of 
the houses of Montague and Capulet meant to ex- 
tinguish their ancient enmity in the same way, 
had not a tragie fate stepped in to prevent it; so 
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that the man of authority had many precedents to 
encourage him, and went forward nothing doubt- 
ing. Surprised, therefore, was the schoolmaster 
when the lady said “ No.” 

Ten years had revolved, and the anniversary of 
the day on which George Armour last crossed his 
threshold had come round. It was a Sunday—a 
mid-summer Sunday morning, still and hushed. 

By-and-by, the country people, as the villagers 
call them, come dropping in; young blooming wo- 
men with showy ribbons, and flowers round their 
faces of a hue which cast even the carnation of 
their cheeks into the shade; sobered-down ma- 
trons, whose dressy days are over, with chubby 
tanned children keeping close behind them: these 


| enter the church, and take their seats; while their 
| fathers, husbands, and brothers stand about out- 


side, talking, till they see the minister go in. 

At last the congregation are all in. 

Mrs. Armour was present.too. It would have 
been something extraordinary if she or her children 


| had been missed from their accustomed seat. The 
| windows of the church were all down, and the 


psalm—sung heartily, if not scientifically—floated 
out to join the universal hymn of nature. 

The text was read and the sermon begun, when 
an unusual incident occurred. 

The beadle was seen stepping up a passage on 
one side of the church, in the manner which he 
supposed least likely to attract attention, but which 
set all the children below, and still more those in 
the opposite gallery, who had him fully ander their 





eyes, wondering whether it was a cat or a bird he 
wanted to catch for the purpose of instant eject- 
ment. But no; when he arrived at Mrs. Armour’s 
seat he nudged the person sitting at the foot of it, 
and whispered afew words; that individual nudged 
and whispered the next, and so on till the message 
reached Mrs. Armour, when, the seat being narrow, 
five people rose and stood in the aisle till she got 
out, much wondering what she could possibly be 
wanted for. 

‘* It's a gentleman wantin’ tae speak tae ye, Mrs. 
Armour,” said the beadle. ‘ See!” and he pointed 
to Mrs. Armour’s house, “ there’s a post-chaise at 
your door. I'm thinking he would come in it.” 

And as he stopped speaking, Jeanie saw her old 
Edinburgh acquaintance, Mr. Boyd, make his ap- 
pearance from round the corner of the church. He 
came up to her, looking rather sheepish. 

‘““I dare say, Mrs. Armour,” he began, ‘ ye'll 
wonder what's brought ine here on a Sabbath fore- 
noon; but the fact is, an auld friend cam in upon 
us yestreen very unexpected ; he’s been long abroad, 
an’ this is his ain country; sae naething wad ser’ 
him but he maun be out the day. He's no in 
very gude health, an’ that maks folk restless, ye 
ken.” 

Mr. Boyd had run on thus far with a kind of 
nervous rapidity, and Mrs. Armour felt surprised 
that he had called her out of the church for such a 
reason; they might have waited till the service 
was over, she thought. 

Mr. Boyd went on again: “It’s ten years sin’ 
he’s been at hame, Mrs. Armour” —glancing at her 
black dress—‘‘an’ it’s just ten years sin’ I didna 
ken how tae tell ye that your gudeman had left 
ye; an’ now'’—he motioned his hand toward the 
chaise. 

“Somebody thal knew George,” said Mrs. Ar- 
mour; if he has any thing good to tell of him, he 
will be welcome indeed,” 

They had got nearly close to the carriage-door, 
when a head was put out, and there, haggard, thin, 
and blanched, Jeanie again saw her husband's 
handsome face! She stood fixed to the ground, 

He said: * Jeanie, will ye take me in?” 

All that she could gather strength to say was, 
** Yes.” 

The elderly ladies, her kinswomen, her promise 
to them, and her own wrongs, were all alike for- 
gotten at that moment. Here was her husband 
probably destitute, apparently dying, and she did 
not see any other course open to her. Mr. Boyd 
was close beside her. He had expected that she 
would faint, or scream, or do something out of the 
ordinary way; 80, greatly relieved, he patted her 
on the shoulder and said, *‘ That's a woman.” 

This remark of his, or rather exclamation, em- 
bodied the entire philosophy and explanation of the 
thing: none of us men could have done it; but 
women, as Mr, Boyd said to himself, as he took a 
turn along the road after seeing them into the 
house—‘* women are curious beings; it’s a ques- 
tion now but she makes more of him than if he had 
staid at home all the time and done his duty.” 

However, greatly pleased with the issue of his 
journey, he soon re-entered the chaise, and left 
them to themselves, 

Now, our readers—at least the feminine portion 
of them—are sure that we have nothing more to 
say than that George Armour returned home a 
wiser and a better man; that native air and good 
nursing restored him to health; and that he did 
all that in him lay to atone to his wife and chil- 
dren for past misconduct. We shall see. 

Dut how had these ten years been spent ? 


' 
| 








——— 
CHAPTER Iv. 

Dvrtxe eight years he had been tossing from 
| one State of the American Union to another, some- 
| times working industrously, and hoarding his 
wages penuriously, then herding with the vile, and 
losing both his senses and his money in intoxica- 
tion and riot; having to stand the wild and wicked 
jests of the crew he was among, upon the latter 
loss, which they knew gave him sore distress. This 
troubled him, but his conscience did not. Regret 
for any thing he had done, or was doing, he did not 
know, except when sin brought suffering on him 
in his own person. On the contrary, he valued 
himself upon the fact that he was not so bad as 
some others, 

Then came the news which roused all the more 
intelligent and adventurous blackguardism of the 
world, 

There was gold in California, gold to be had for 
the lifting. At the first blush of this intelligence, 








George Armour, in company with bands of the 
reckless and the wicked, set out for the land of 
gold. Gold! gold! already he felt his hands clutch- 
ing it, his fingers closing on it. The floating scum 
of every city of Europe set in for the golden centre. 
The multitudes dwelt in tents. Tents are sugges- 
tive of an age of innocence and wandering shep- 
herd life, or of a well-drilled and disciplined mili- 
tary array ; but these tents sheltered crime of every 
dye under heaven. George Armour was not be- 
hind, He gathered gold, he drank ; he gambled, 
and went gold-seeking again. This life of altern- 
ate exposure and riot began to tell on his constitu- 
tion, originally strong, and wirich, in a different 
course of conduct, and with ordinary care, might 
have served him to the utmost limits of man’s life. 

It was rough nursing any one got at the dig- 
gings; and even the necessaries of life, in no long 
time, rose to an enormous price. So, shaken as he 
was, George Armour resolved to try his luck once 
again; and if he succeeded, to keep his own coun- 
sel and his gold, and make for home. He was 
lucky, even beyond his expectations; and he no 
sooner landed in England than he embarked his 
capital in freighting a ship with the stores most 
needed at the gold fields. By this venture he be- 
came rich, 

He hung about Englend for a time, but not get- 
ting better—but, if any thing, rather worse—he 
came to Edinburgh, and consulted medical men 
there. They told him that, by strict temperance 
and regularity, he might have a chance for his life ; 
but that otherwise, it was all over with him. If it 
is come to that, thought he, I may as well go home. 
This thought led him to seek Mr. Boyd, and inquire 
of him as to his wife's whereabouts; and hence his 
arriving, as we have seen, at her door on that Sun- 
day forenoon. 

If he had any feeling of shame at all, when he 
entered his wife’s home, it was very faint indeed. 
He still believed in himself as being a much better 
man than many he had known; and when he asked 
Jeanie if she would take him in, it was more by 
way of saying something of an introductory kind, 
than that he thought it was a necessary question. 
He had no doubt that she would only be too glad 
to see him again ; and he gave her a sketch of his 
history, not contsining any of the more glaring 
facts, which we have only hinted at, but filled in 
with sundry cock-and-bull stories, calenlated to 
leave the impression that he was rather an exem- 
plary character than otherwise—which indeed was 
his own conviction. 

She believed his account; but in a few days 
found that, whatever of hardship he had under- 
gone, he had returned the same selfish and exact- 
ing man; and that if, as be said, he had made 
money, he was determined to part with as little 
of it as possible. 

The school had to be given up; he could not 
bear it. Miss Bogle and Miss Elder instantly 
stopped their annuity. Miss Bogle insisted en it, 
although Miss Elder, left to herself, would gladly 
have continued it; so Jeanie was reduced to the 
allowance which her husband doled out to her as 
if it had been his life's blood; living in a place 
like that ought, he said, to cost next to nothing. 

Even in his weak state, he felt the life he was 
condemned to lead irksome to a degree. His 
children, although told that he was their father, 
did not feel natural affection for him—they rather 
instinctively disliked him: he saw this, and imag- 
ining them to be spies upon him, generally sent 
them from the room, and they were glad to go. 

Neither was he looked upon by the public with 
an over-friendly eye; he found people generally 
shy of his approaches. There was one exception, 
however ; a man of the name of M‘Coll, whom he 
had known intimately in early life, and whom he 
now found established in the locality as a lawyer 
inasmallway. Hedid not bear a high character 
in the district; was mean of soul, and grasping. 
Bat George, even if he had been inclined, could 
not afford to be particular; and when he got a 
pony, M‘Coll accompanied him in his rides, and 
exerted himself in many ways to beguile the time 
which hung so heavy on his hands. The entire 
change from his former habits to temperance and 
regularity brought about a lull in his disease, al- 
though it was shorf-lived. 

The greater his debility became, M‘Coll’s atten- 
ti_as grew the more constant, till at last he was 
a daily visitor, and even, when it became neces- 
sary, insisted on relieving Mrs. Armour by taking 
turns with sitting up at night with him. Jeanie 
did not much like M‘Coll, but she had no choice, 
and so far as fatigue was concerned, the relief was 
most welcome. Although, how this man should 
tie himself, hour by hour, to the sick-bed of a weak, 
querulous man, evidently dying, who had not even 
the claim of relationship on him, was more than 
she could account for; certainly, she thought, he 
must be a kind-hearted man in reality, although 
she could not like him, and would have preferred 
another sort of companion for her husband’s last 
days. 

It was not long, however, before the riddle was 
read to her very plainly and rather unexpectedly. 

One day, George seemed to be more excited 
than usual, and told his wife that he expected 
M‘Coll in the evening, and that she might go to 
bed as early as she liked, for he would not want 
any thing, and she would be the better for a sound 


It is amazing how faintia \reath will blow into 
life the embers of dying affection. ‘These latter 
words of George Armour's fell upon the weary, 
crushed spirit of his wife like dew upon the with- 
ered grass. Her love for her husband was just 
about expiring of sheer starvation, and she grasp- 
ed at these words as if her ingenuity could make a 
meal of them. Poor creature, so little was she ac- 
customed to any consideration from this quarter, 
that these few words, which any body might have 
said from mere humanity, actually brightened her 
eye, and made her step lighter. It was a brief 
flutter of hope—that night she sounded the depths 
of her husband's heartlessness. 

True to his appointment, M‘Coll came, and 
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Jeanie observed in him that slight, and, on the part 
of the individual, unconscious difference of man. 
ner which distinguishes the person having business 
in view from the same person with thoughts whol- 
ly free. Jeanie was not what is called a sharp, 
clever woman, far less a jealous, suspicious one, 
yet she could not help thinking there was some- 
thing more than usual to take place between these 
two men. 

Her husband, for the sake of thorough ventila- 
tion, occupied the largest room in the house—not 
very large after all—she herself slept in what was 
little more than a hole in the wall opening from 
this apartment, and was in the habit of leaving her 
door half open, that she might hear readily, and 
be instantly on the alert if wanted. 4 

As had been proposed, she had gone early to 
bed; but owing to her thoughts wandering over 
many things, it was long before she slept; howev- 
er, sleep at last she did. She was a light sleeper 
at any time, and now it was not long before she 
suddenly awoke, owing to the glare of a candle be- 
ing shed over her face ; it was just at the moment, 
however, that it was being withdrawn, and she 
saw M‘Coll in the act of moving away with it in 
his hand. He crossed the room to George's bed- 
side, and she heard him say: ‘‘ She’s as sound as a 
top.” Her curiosity was excited, and raising her- 
self gently on her elbow, she listened ; the door be- 
ing turned round on its hinges, she could see 
through the interstice. George was sitting up in 
bed with an inexplicable expression on his thin 
wasted face. Jeanie gazed at him with a feeling 
of profound and unutterable pity. Many times, 
as she had sat watching him, her heart had sprung 
to her lips, and her feelings nearly burst forth ; 
but knowing the stinging repulse she was likely to 
meet, she kept them to herself. But the after- 
noon’s gleam of kindness—perhaps it might be the 
beginning of a change. M‘Coll, too, came within 
the range of her vision as she watched. She saw 
him steady a small stool on the edge of the bed, 
spread a sheet of paper on it, set ink cl§se by, and 
move the candle nearer. 

Then Gecrge asked: ‘‘ Have you got witness- 
es?” 

“All right,” replied M‘Coll; “when we are 
ready for them, I can have them in, and get their 
names down in a second.” 

“ Begin, then,” said Armour. 

And M‘Coll, taking the pen, began to write, to 
George’s dictation, what Jeanie instantly discover- 
ed to be his will. She listened to the end, and 
heard him bequeath all that he had to his loving 
and fgithful friend, Simon M‘Coll, as if neither she 
nor her children had been in existence. This, 
then, was his kindness, his consideration! She 
saw M‘Coll assist him up into a position to sign 
the document, and gave him the pen for that pur- 
pose, when, for her children’s sake, although nei- 
ther grasping nor very courageous, she rose, and, in 
her long white night-dress, glided across the floor. 
The men were so occupied, that neither of them ob- 
served her till she laid her hand on her husband's 
arm, and said: ‘‘ George, if you have no regard 
for me, think of the children, your own flesh and 
blood. Will you go direct to the other world with 
a piece of iniquity like that to answer for?” and 
she pointed to the paper his hand hung over. 
Then, turning to the other, she said: ‘* M‘Coll, 
you want witnesses. I am here to witness that 
you mean to rob the widow and the orphan.” The 
pen dropped from George's hand, and M‘Coll grew 
pale. Her appearance was so unexpected and so 
ghost-like, and her voice so soft and solemn, that 
these men, hardened though they were, cowered 
before her. A few moments passed, and M‘Coll, 
lifting the useless paper, said: “ I suppose, Armour, 
I may as well go?” 

“Yes, go now,” replied George; “and come 
back to-morrow night, and we'll see what's to be 
done—I'll think over it.” 

M‘Coll slunk away; he had still enough of 
manhood left in him to be ashamed. When he re- 
turned the following evening, Mrs. Armour led him 
to her husband's bedside ; and there he saw those 
handsome features fixed and ghastly in death. 
He turned quickly away—he did not like to look 
in dead men’s faces. George Armour had been quite 
in his usual state of health till four o'clock that af- 
ternoon, when he fell asleep, and never woke 
again. 

Now my story is really done, except that I may 
say that Jeanie found that what her husband had 
left would make her independent in a moderate 
way ; and that her children grew up to be a com- 
fort and an honor to her. 





THE SHIPWRECK OF THE “JEANTE 
JOHNSON.” 


We give herewith an engraving of the terrible 
situation of the captain, captain's wife and child, 
and the crew of the British bark Jeanie Johnson, 
which was abandoned at sea on the 3ist of Octo- 
ber. The Jeanie Johnson sailed from Quebec for 
Hull, with a cargo of deals, on 5th October. On 
2ist the terrible gale which has done so much mis- 
chief struck her, and she began to make water ; 
next day the ship was fall of water, and the bul- 
warks were washed away. We give the remain- 
der of the story in the captain's own words : 

“ All hands now determined to take to the main rig- 

not know the moment the vessei might 
mp tig oe wife was in bed in the cabin, with her 
ebild, and I came to her and teld her that ‘we must all 
take to the maim rigging.’ She was very much affected 
hy this news, but said she would go. So great was the 
danger that she had no time to put any clothes on her, 
seasecly, with the exception cf a coat and one or two 
other lcose ts. The night was not very cold at 
this time. We gathered up what bread we could, ar 
some of it had been at the windward side of the vessel, 
where it escaped being spoiled by sea-water. We also 
took up a round of salt beef, some raw potatoes, and a 
ham of bacon. We tried to get some fresh water, but 
found that all the casks containing it had been washed 
overboard, except those in the forward part of the vessel, 
near the forecastle, which we could not get pear, on ac- 
count of the heavy seas that were now always rolling un- 
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interruptedly ovér the ves- ; - ls, and we 
sel. We were, consequent- — 
ly, without water. We se 
cured ourselves in the main- 
top with canvas and ropes, 
which served us for shelter 
also. We could not sleep 
any, scarcely, that night. 
At seven o'clock the next 
morning, 23d, we saw a sail 
to leeward; she was also a 
bark, and she passed within 
about a mile of us. We 
managed to set a signal of 
distress, but the bark passed 
us without taking any no- 
tice of it, and we supposed 
that she did not see it. The 
storm continued to rage vi- 
olently, and we were in con- 
tinual danger, expecting the 
mainmast to go over the 
ship’s side. The 234 was 
spent in a miserable man- 
ner by the whole of us, Our 
clothes were wet. We could 
not stretch ourselves, but 
were all huddled together 
without rodm to stir. Some 
of the men went down to the 
top of the deck-house for the 
purpose of stretching thei: 
legs. My child was quict, 
sometimes slept a little, and 
oceasionally cried for a 
drink, which he could not 
get. Ican not say that my 





Ve alse got small pieces of 
lead tnt ur mouths, and 
kept chewing them to keep 
' ths cool; and we 


ed that thie allayed 


’ et in geome measure. 
wife was more frightencd The weather continned 
than any of the rest of us, the same way an f 
or that she said more about ave described it; the wiud 
the danger. We kept our ving from the samo 
flag of distress flying now polut that it had been blow 
continually, but no vessel m tre I 
hove in sight after the bark {the 27 when 
passed until the 24th. On ! uno ot tot 
the 23d we all began to feel 1 had jutense 
the want of fresh water. 

Every part of the vessel, ex- We were now exhausted 
cept the upper part of the for want of proper sleep or @ 
cabin and the masts, was al- ace to atretch ourselve 

ways under water. On the nd this unfavorable change 
night of the 234 some of the in the wind almest drove the 


men slept on the roof of the 
cabin, and every night aft 
erward till we were rescued. 


lespair My wife 
was how ¢ greatest & iffer 


er he could not stretch 
On the 24th, at noon, we he be at all, and was 
saw a brig to leeward of us arly famished by cold and 
pass to the westward; but } fy child ’ 
she did not notice us. I fler , rmnch from 
sometimes managed to get the sume causes, and cried 
down from the rigging to 1 ideal. 1 Lcor 
streteh my limbs; but my the seme } t 
wife never came down fromm t t i id 
the time she went up but he weather inued ! 
once, when she tried to take . =~ = d Mt : y y ff ‘ } ™m wv, 
a sleep in the cabin. This . = es A 3 oA 4 wr ; (—— y L Yi 1 lL. and rain f We 
was on the sixth day after : = - ot 2 4 j | Ss DB Mi i . W < j D iff aught eof the hail, and 
she went up to the main- f , relieved ‘ t more 
topmast. She no sooner lay ‘ ad bit » beert 
down, however, than a large " ’ A t 4 o'clock 
sea came over the stern of sfternoon of the Slat 
the ship, washing into the we a wall t wind 
cabin, and sweeping away i; she bore 1, 
the bed she was sleeping ly 1 under stern 
on, and drenching herself f k She 
and the child with water. } Duteb 
She then went up to the bark Sophie F ih, Cap 
rigging again, and never y ' from Am 
came down afterward till " bound t New 
the vessel came along to York ] ptain then 
rescue us. On the night me t eward 1 hove 
of the 24th our rudder was his wel te close by 
unshipped by a heavy sea, il then spoke 1 thus 
which also carried away Ha 1 any bos 
the counter under it, and Ww ha t Hie then 
the ship was thenceforward wered bia quarter -~bhoat 
unmanageable, and tossed wei eent her over to we 
round and round by the Five of a got into her, and 
wind and waves. The want she returned te the Sophie 





of water was greatly felt by 
every one on board now. 
On the 25th some light 
showers fell, but they were 


Elizabeth again. There was 
a very heavy sea running at 
the time, and “it was with 





great peril that the boat 
so dashed about by the force @ i live. She then made 
and fury of the wind that we > two other trips, and took the 
could not catch them in the . sinder of us off: and ft 
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t 
was after six o'clock in the evening when we were all 






safely or urd and the vesse} again on ber course. When 
we left t reck she was much in the same condition as 
when her rudder became unshipped, and she was tossed 
about in all directions. We could scarcely move when 
we were resened ; but we met with great kindness from 


the captain and crew of the Sophie Elizabeth. I could 


t bear any thing to touch my feet for several days, and 
even to-day my boots cause me some pain. The limbs 
of every one of us beci.me so sore that we could not walk 
t Jeck of the vessel for the first two or three days. 
My wife and child were very bad when they were taken 






off the wreck, and my wife could no: h her limbs 
for some days. They are both now almost recovered, but 
still delicate from the effects of their sufferings. I will 
always feel deeply grateful to the captain and crew who 
rescued me and my wife and child from the condition we 
were in on board the wreck.” 






AN OPIUM-SMOKING SALOON. 


‘Tur engraving on preceding page will give a fair 
idea of the famous opium-smoking saloons which 
abound ia all Chinese cities. The habit of smok- 


ing opium, and the fatal consequences it entails, 








have already been described in this journal. 
Around the room in which the opium-smokers 
sit are placed wooden or cane couches, with wood- 
en pillows for the head, these being chosen in pref- 
erence to sof 1 A girl 


ter materials as being cooler. 





war.ts of the debauchees—lights 





their pipes them liquor if they desire it, and 
finally, when they are overcome by the drug, helps 


to carry them into an inner apartment. Two 
] hich gives the smoker a couple of 
an old hand will 
Che correspond- 


sreome a begi ineT ; 





rated London News thus describes 
lin the rravit 
“In the hours devoted to their ruin, these infatuated 







people may be seen, at nix in the evening, in 
all the differeat stages. og half distracted, 
to feed the craving appetite they have been obliged to 
eubdue during the day; others langhing and talking un- 
der the effect of the pipe; while the couches around are 
filled with their different cecupants, who lie languid, 
while an idiot smile upon their countenances proves 
them t myletely under the infleence of the drug to 
ing into the wished- 
ist scene of this tragic play is 

of the building, a species of 
ec who have passed 
tnoker madly seeks— 
s sleep to which he is blindly hur- 












an emblem of the lor 
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OUR SPECIAL EUROPEAN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 
Pants, November, 1858. 

I po not know why—it is, perhaps, because I 
am growing old and that impressions are often 
more colored by one’s inward sensations than by 
outward objects—but certainly the first aspect of 
Paris does not now fill me with joy and gayety, as 
of yore, when reaching it from its sombre and se- 
rious sister capital. It certainly did not look en- 
chanting yesterday. There wae fog and a cold 
easterly wind. The Boulevards and the Rue de 
la Paix are in all the disorder and bad odors con- 
sequent upon the laving down of a huge sewer, 
which is to thoroughly drain all that quartier—a 
very desirable project, but not pretty te witness in 
execution, and seeming to dim the glories of the 
shop-windows as well as to make them difficult of 
access. 

This afternoon a bright October sun made a 
drive in the Bois de Boulogne pleasant; and there 
all is in order, and so well-ordered and well-kept 
and giving seeming enjoyment and health to so 
many persons, not only to the ‘‘ carriage people” 
(to make use of an English vulgar expression), 
but to groups of sauntering pedestrians and those 
happy families of *‘ Pa” and “‘ Ma” and two babies 
which one sees so commonly in the public walks 
and gardens in France. Papa carries the baby 
proper, and mamma leads its year older brother. 
There they are, the Parisian family. It will rare- 
ly be increased in number, only when baby and 
brother marry and beget each two babies. It sur- 
prises one that, in fine weather, one always sees 
these family parties, which in England, in the 
same class, are strictly confined to the Sunday, 
and one wonders how they can afford to be idle on 
I suppose it is that they keep as 
f‘tes saints’ days and name days, etc. 

It is the improvements in the Bois de Boulogne 
which, { should think, bave done more to reconcile 
s with Louis Napoleon than any other 
of the great and manifold embellishments which 
his persevering liberality has given to their capi- 
tal. Indeed, when one hears that “the Emperor 
is unpopular,” is tempted to inquire “ for what 
reason” excepting thut of the historical fickleness 
of the people he governs? Even his critics ad- 
mit that their countrymen roquire “ a master” and 
“a strong government,” aud that they do not un- 
derstand or appreciate liberty as it is understood 
and valued in other countries where it is as essen- 
tial as the breath or the bread of life. France has 
never held a higher place among the nations than 
at this moment, and its internal wealth and pros- 
perity are day by day augmenting. There are, to 
be sure, some ugly statistics showing a decreasing 
population; but these are, in a degree, explained 

y the tendency of the working-classes to congre- 
gate in towns, and by past years of insufficient 
harvests and disturbed government; aod, upon the 
whole, I do not beliewe the French have been more 

y governed since the short reign of Louis 
XVIII. than they are now. Indeed, I have heard 
tin y, so persuade aro they of 


other days here. 


the Parisia 











this \ uld , by the death of the Duke 
de Bordea eased from their present allegi- 
ance, their party would rally to the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon in preference to the Comte de Paris or 


any other of the Orleans family. 

One missed, in one’s drive to- lay, the presence 
of the ever-lovely Empress and the little Prince 
and his imposing escort. And if that were all, 
mais pour dire la verité, one missed ali one’s loves 
end admirations. There were many strangers— 
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| Russians, Italians, Brazilians, Chilians, Mexicans, 
| and our countrymen and countrywomen. The lat- 
ter are in numbers in Paris, as usual at this season, 
and invading the best shops, and buying every 
thing most distingué and recherche ; and what they 
reject will be set aside by the artful marchands for 
the less discriminating English plus taid. The au- 
tumnal fashions have not really appeared. They 
are kept back always antil after the Ist of Novem- 
ber—All Saints’ Day. When the solemnity and 
sadness of that day and the succeeding, I+ jour des 
morts, are passed, come les nouveautés to cheer and 
amuse. Another day I shall, aided by some lady 
friend, give you an account of these, and which, I 
am sure, will be thought not the least interesting 
part of my letter by your lady readers, 

I have seen no one yet but the English friend 
who drove me to the Bois de Boulogne, and who is 
on his way to spend the winter at Pau; ‘‘ where,” 
he told me with a grumbling tone, “my country- 
men had secured all the best apartments, for which 
they were paying exorbitant prices.’ The En- 
glish complain very much of us for this. They 
have, as it were, created the comfort which exists 
on the Continent in hotels and furnished apart- 
ments, and now they are excluded from its enjoy- 
ment by the outnumbering and overbidding of the 
Americans, who, of all nations, are the most lux- 
urious, and spend the most, in proportion to their 
fortunes, upon the requirements of daily life. 

As I do not see the American newspapers, I do 
not know if there have been circulated among you 
the rumors which have been current in all England, 
in the highest as in the lowest circles of its society, 





of the unhappiness of the Princess Frederick Will- 
iam of Prussia in her married life. It seems 
strange, indeed, how such reports should have 
originated ; for nothing can be more false and un- 
founded. I lately dined in company with a gen- 
tleman who, a short time since, spent a week at 
Babelsburg in attendance upon the young Prince 
Alfred when he went to visit his sister there, and 
he says nothing can be more evident or more 
charming than the happiness of the newly-married 
pair. My informant dined every day for a week, 
and made several excursions with the Prince and 
Princess, and he describes the grace and gayety of 
heart of the latter (and which, at the age of seven- 
teen, is not likely to be counterfeit) as something 
delightful to witness, It is cheering to hear this, 
for stories to the contrary were so reiterated and 
so circumstantial that one began to fear there was 
some coloring of truth in them; but so numerous 
were the anecdotes recited to me in proof of this 
gentleman’s view of the matter, that I can no lon- 
ger feel any doubt but that this eldest darling of 
the good Queen Victoria is as happy as she de- 
sires to be. And these are not mere words of 
course ; for there, I believe, never existed a purer- 
minded, more truthful, charming creature thar the 
Princess Frederick William of Prussia. 

The companion of my drive yesterday was full 
of another recent marriage between a very different 
sort of couple. It is that which the timely death 
of his légitime enabled a certain Crimean hero to 
contract with a young lady who, though of good 
birth and connections, had for some time past de- 
graded herself by being his concubine. They were 
married at Gibraltar; and it is said the Governor 
there invited Lord Cardigan to dinner, purposely 
ignoring the presence of my Lady Cardigan; upon 
which her husband wrote tc the Governor to say, 
“That probably he did not know that Lady Car- 
digan was on board the yacht.” Two days elapsed, 
and no notice having been taken of this intimation, 
Lord Cardigan wrote again to the Governor, and 
sent a fiery message, purporting his readiness to 
meet him with pistols when and where he would 
appoint. I have not heard whether any answer 
was returned to this communication; but it will 
be a more formidable affair than the fatal cavalry 
charge at Balaklava if my Lord Cardigan under- 
takes to fight all those who will not receive my 
lady. But it is well that circumstances have al- 
lowed this great scandal to end in a marriage, as 
the conspicuous position of the parties made it so 
glaring and so dreadful. 


CHESS CHRONICLE. 
BY ¢. H, STANLEY. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Grprza.” In giving place to your beautiful Chess 
stratagem below printed, we congratulate you as being 
the author of the very best two-move Problem which we 
have ever seen. It is well adapted to come next in suc- 
cession to Loyd’s No. VIL “Evenrsopy.” You 
are quite right; the mass of communications with which 
we are inundated renders it impossible to pay so much 
attention to each as we could wish. C. H. 8. thinks se- 
riously of resuscitating his old American Chess Magazine 
(1847) as a safety-valve. Solutions to various Prob- 
lems have boen this week received as follows: W. H. J., 
‘‘Sunscrtpen” (Glenville, Ala), A. O. W., E. J. G., 
C. T., F. R., J. L., A. G. C,, and J. A. C. (Albany), and 
some few others; but although several of them as to 
S. L.'s No. VII. ave right as far as they go, mot more 
than three complete solutions have yet reached us. 
“Tuomas J. Brown” (Richmond, Va.), “ Buoxtnenam,” 
and “‘Navane™ are right throughout each variation. 
Dr. R. is wrong at ali points; also V. A. and many oth- 
ers. J. F. 8. (Best Orange, Del). Any elementary 
work will suit your purpose for the present. The early 
branches of the game ean be very well learned from 
books. —C. H. A, (Madison, Ga), also W. H. E. 
(Augusta, Ga.), and some others. We regret that we 
do not find it practicable to spare time for procuring and 
forwarding the Dy-Laws, etc., of the New York Club. 
The best way, we think, would be for our friends to ad- 
dress a letter to the Secretary of the New York Chess 
Club, 814 Broadway.———_J. G. Always glad to hear 
from you. Your Problem is on file for early attention; 
as also those of “ Jacosvs,” “T. Strong,” Dr. R., 
“Bvoxcrmenam,” J. R., H. F. B. (Philadelphia), J. W., 
Jun, (Syracuse), J. P. M., R. F. M. (Boston), R. E. N. 
(Va.), F. H. M.--—One word, by-the-way, to our con- 
tributors in general. We had ‘rather not receive more 
than one position by the same author at a time; and 
would prefer that a second be not sent until the first may 
have been reported upon. We have on hand now, in sev- 
eral cases, as many as six from one party. We would 
suggest that the amount of work dissipated in six would 

















have been better employed if concentrated upon one. 
N. C. R., and others. The annotation and Chess 
Enigma question is unavoidably postponed this week, 
but by no means forgotten. G. B. L. (Beverley 
Chess Club, Mass.). Both letters received—reply next 
week,——-C, C. T. (Dunkirk). The old laws to which 
you refer were repealed long, long ago. There is but 
one way of castling nowadays, and that is very clearly 
defined ia all modern works. It can be effected only 
under the following circumstances: Provided that nei- 
ther King nor Rook has been previously moved; that 
the King be not in check at the time of intended castling ; 
and that he does not pass over, in such act, a square 
commanded by an adverse piece; also that no piece in- 
tervenes between the King’s and Rook’s squares, The 
method of castling, then, is, move the King two squares 
toward the Rook, and place the Rook on the square next 
to the King on the other side whence the Rook started. 
E. J. G. (Fond du Lac). A player can not be com- 
pelled to move a piece touched, if by so doing he would 
leave his King in check. The only penalty you can en- 
force is to make him move his King. 














PROBLEM VIII. 
ny “Geprea.” 
BLACK. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM VIL 


Warr. Buack. 
1. Kt takes B P to KtT (*) 
2. Q takes P (ch) K moves 
3. Q checkmates 
1. Or@® R to B or Kt 5 
2. Bto B83 ¢ch) KtoR5 
8. Kt to Kt 6 (checkmate) 
1. Or® Kt takes Kt 
2. B to B 8 (ch) K moves 
8 


. R checkmates 





Tue Tetecrarnic Maton netTwern New Yorx anxp 
PutLapecruta.—Hostilities between the belligerents in 
this case are for the present suspended. We are inclined 
to believe that both parties are somewhat surprised to 
find the length of time likely to be consumed in its com- 
pletion. Five sittings having already taken place in 
which to accomplish a drawn game, renders it by no 
means improbable that twenty or thirty would be found 
necessary to place either in advance by even a single 
game. 

Cuess 1x Evnorz.—But little matter of interest ap- 
pears to have transpired since our last notice in Trans- 
atlantic Chess. One fact we remark with a sort of pleas- 
urable regret, which is, that we are not likely to welcome 
Mr. Morphy's return to his native country so soon as was 
anticipated. He will probably pass the winter in Paris, 
which will give him the opf®rtunity of encountering 
Herr Anderssen, one of the few great players that he has 
not alrcady met, and—but no matter. 





THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


Barrer Wurre, of the Green River country, as Ken- 
tuckians express it, was one of those rare men of which 
every country has something like him, but not identical. 
Big emotions, irrepressible humor, and rough, ill-con- 
nected, mar-killing sentences were the chief expo- 
nents of this singular man. One day he and a friend 
were discoursing lustily on the morality of fighting. 
White brought down, with all his rude strength, his 
sledge-hammer logic in the ——— animated appeal : 
* Relativ,” says White, ‘‘to that of a rassel or a tus- 
sel, what's the issue when it's broght to a test? Perhaps 
you'll throw a friend down—tear clothes; you create 
an everlasting pre-ju-di-ce, an’ thar is anen-d of it. I'll 
be hanged if I'd do it, at all!” 


S$ 
The oldest piece of furniture is the multiplication-ta- 
ble. It was constructed more than two thousand years 
ago, and is yet as good as new. 
Stanton 8. Coffy, of Russel County, Kentucky, is an il- 
literate man, who, unconscious of any defect in his edu- 
cation, and constantly swollen with big notions of his su- 
amy and a superabundant vanity, is forever driv- 
& 
gu 





his prairie coulter into the cultivated fields of lan- 
age, and is thereby led to commit some awful blun- 
ders of which the following is but one out of a thousand. 
Expatiating a few winters ago on a cold day, he said: 
“IT war down on Cum'land River t’other day, an’ ‘scov- 
ered it war a turning cold very fast; an’ I started home, 
an’ it kept getting colder and colder, an’ when I got op- 
posite Mr. Greavers I tho't I'd stop an’ see how cold it 
ware; an’ I got down an’ went into the house, an’ found 
it ware three feet below Cairo by Mr. Greaver's gewholi- 
ker." 


Henry the Bighth, after the death of Jane Seymour, 
had some difficulty to get another wife. His first offer 
was to the Duchess of Milan; but her answer was, “ She 
had but one head: if she had two, one should have been 
at his service.” 


The following notice was posted up in the County of 
Kent: “Notice is hereby given, that the Marquis of 
Camden (on account of the backwardness of the harvest) 
will not shoot himself nor any of his tenants till the 14th 
of September.” 








An alderman having grown enormously fat while in 
office, a wag wrote on his buck, “ Widened at the expense 
of the Corporation.” 








The following ** puff" of Josephus'’s books was prob- 
ably written about the middle of the first century, and 
has a slight resemblance to some of the book and patent 
medicine “ puffs” of the present day: 

“ King Agrippa to Josephus, his dear friend, sendeth 
greeting. I have read over thy book with 
ure; and it appears to me that thou hast done it much 
more accurately, and with greater care, than the other 

Send me the rest of these books. Farewell, 
dear friend."—Life of Flavius Josephus, § 65. 





Aunt Betsy has said many good things, among the 
oom, Dbe seenpenee is like a wife, because every man 
should have ope of bis own. 








At Cairo, on Cumberland River, in Tennessee, an old 
man, James Peck, received a letter from his son in Ohio, 
which was addressed as follows: 


“ole jim Peck frum his 
lovin sun jo Peck 
the wa frum the 
Hi-o-s. (Ohio) 
Kiroe—tenese 
oT 
Dentist (to his patient). “Hem! very odd! I must 
have made some mistake; there's nothing the matter 
with thistooth. Never mind—I'il try again. Of course 
I won't charge you for pulling more than one of them, no 
matter how many I take out." . 
ee Se 
A young lad recently ran away from home and went 
to a tavern, where he was found by a friend with a cigar 
in his mouth. 
“What made you leave home ?” said his friend. 
“Father and mother were so saucy,” said he “J 
couldn't stand it any longer, and so I quit’em.” ° 








8 an astronomer to a bright-eyed girl, when talking 
of rainbows, *‘ Did you ever see a lunar bow, Miss?" 

“ T have seen beaux by moonlight, if that's what you 
mean,” was the sly rejoinder. 





Passing by our court-house, a few days ago, my atten- 
tion was attracted by the following notice, which is cer- 
tainly wise or otherwise : 

NOTICE. 
TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONSERN. 

I this day come to the conclusion to notify all persons 
not to traid with Sary B. Jonson withe the exectation of 
my paying it, or any dept she contracts. She left my 
house with out any caus or provication. She has maid 
the sepration hirsilf, and I shall not pay non of hir depts 
she contracts on my accounts. 

August 10, 1853. 
JosuvA Jonsox. 





—— 
I~ the southern part of Kentucky, the winter after the 
Presidential election of 1856, reports of the insurrection 
of the negroes were prevalent, and the excitement was so 
at that armed parties scoured the country, and Vig- 
ance Committees were formed in many counties, before 
which all suspected negroes were brought, and fearfully 
dealt with to elicit their knowledge of or complicity in 
the * rising.” 

The Committee in Hopkinsvitie had before them an 
old free negro named Rich; and the chairman, who was 
a noted old line Whig, and more recently an American, 
said to him, in a solemn manner: 

“ Richmond, you know what you are here for; and we 
wish you to tell these gentlemen all you know about the 
insurrection." 

“* Well, massa,” answered Rich, energetically, ‘‘ I been 
Whig all my life, and Whig yet; I bet my money on the 
Whig beatin’ in the last election; and I think you and 
the other white folks what told me to bet it ought to 
make it up tome. That's all I knows "bout the resur- 
rection !" 

A roar of laughter followed: and Rich's entire igno- 
rance and innocence were subscribed to by a unanimous 
discharge. 





“T was lately traveling,” writes a correspondent, 
“down the Missouri Riyer, below Leavenworth City, 
when the following colloquy occurred, at the top of their 
voices, between the captain of the steamer and a coun- 
tryman on the shore: 

“*Halloo, Captain! what will you charge to take me 
and my two horses and wagor and my wife end two chil- 
dren down to St. Louis? 

“*Pive dollars each for you and your wife and the 
children, eight dollars apiece for the horses, and five 
dollars for the wagon!" 

“*T can’t do it, Captain; it's foo much. But—halloo, 
Captain! I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll go if you throw 
the children in!" 





A Miss, whose one year at a boarding-school has only 
served to make her unnatural, and to give her an amus- 
ing fondness for polysyllabic words, lately addressed a 
lady who was about to take a seat in a stage-coach al- 
ready quite crowded, “‘ Oh, my dear Miss R——, how can 
— got Indeed you'll be quite in juzta-position in 

ere |" 





“Do you think raw clams is healthy, Bob?’ 

“Yes, I do." 

** Some folks say they isn't." 

“IT don't care what some folks say; but I never knew 
& raw clam to complain of being out of health !” 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


Frankutn Squanz, Monday, Dec. 6, 1858. 
Txz foreign trade of the port for the past week com- 
pares as follows with that of the corresponding week last 
year: 


Im . Exports. 
Week ending Dec. 4, 1858 $5,632,667.... $715,520 


Corresponding week, 185T 2,260,141.... 1,235,898 
IMCTORSS. . 0c ccccceces $1,372,526 
I sndccdnntincd thtkinn oteiontn oan $523,373 


The export of specie was trifling. Money is without 
change: it may be quoted, as before, at 4 per cent. for 
call loans; first-class endorsed, sixty or ninety days pa- 
per, 4 @5 per cent. ; first-class, single name, 5 per cent.'; 
good ordinary paper, 5 @ 6; over ninety days, 6 @ 8, 
according to quality. kx on Europe is higher 
again; we quote sterling (bankers’) at 100 @ }; com- 
mercial, 10S} 109; francs 5.15 @ 17}. 

In Stocks there is little or nothing to report. The 
Stock Market isin a state of stagnation, without great 
fluctuations, and without public interference of any kind. 
The operators of Wall Street have the whole field to 
themselves, and are buying and selling on their account 
without much profit or loss. 





WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 


New York, Monday, Dec. 6, 1358. 
Tux movements in the leadiug kinds of Breadstuffs 
have been restricted. Flour has Been in pretty fair de- 
mand, but Grain has been lightly dealt in. Holders 
now ask prices above the views of the leading buyers; 
hence the latter are less inclined to operate. ...Cotton- 
has attracted less attention at irregular figures... . Pro- 
visions have beer more sought after, Hog Products are 
dearer. Beef has declined....A fair inquiry has pre- 
vailed for Groceries, Hay, Spirits Turpentine, Linseed 
Oil, Malaga Raisins, Scotch Pig Tron, Tallow, Whisky, 
and Wool....A moderate business has been transacted 
in desirable fabrics, such as the Southern, near-by, cloth- 
ing trades require, at satisfactory Cottons, Silks, 
and Linens are ee on the market. Woolens 
are also less freely o . The Dry Goods import dur- 
ing the week amounted Fs Spe my heer ed 
the corresponding week o’ .-»» The value of 
imports since ‘Junnary 1 reac $55,670,929 against 





$83,629,537 the same week last year. The movements 
in other dities were moderate, and unproductive 
of any rkabl 





Freights were quiet. For Liverpool — Flour, Is. 64. @ 
1s. 9d. per barrel; Grain, 5d. @ 6d. per bushel; Cotton, 
7-324. @ 44. pound; Heavy Goods, 12s 6d. @ 17s. 
64. per ton. For other ports proporticnate rates. 

The range of prices according to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at tlre leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as follows: 


Poor to first go Beeves, perpound$ %§ @ & % 
Common to ex. Milch Cows, per - 560 @ G0 
Veal Calves, per pound ...........+.. 3 @ Tt 
Sheep and Lambs, per head. 750 
” per pound f 
Live Swine, per pound.........-..... 5 
Dressed “* »2 oe-sees 7 
Roasting Pigs, each. .... Sebea 2 0u 





The Country Produce Markets were well supplied, at 
y low prices. The demand was moderate. 











DrcEMBER 11, 1858.] 








HARPER'S SW EEKLY. 








The following Extracts from a few of many Testimo- 
nials giving evidence of the efficiency of 


BROWWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
OR COUGH LOZENGES, 

may be read with interest by PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 

SINGERS, and others, requiring the same article. 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who has used the 
Troches five years. —**1 have never changed my mind 
respecting them from the first, except to think yet better 
of that which I began in thinking weil of. I do not 
hesitate to say that in so far as I have had an opportuni- 
ty of com parison, your Troches are pre-emine "atly the 
best, and the first of the great Lozenge School.” 

From Rev. E. H. Chapin, D.D., New York.—** 1 con- 
sider your Lozenges an ex ellent article for their puar- 
poses, and recommend their use to Public Speakers.” 

From Mr. C. H. Gardner, Principal of the Rutger's 
Female Institute, New York I have been afflicted 
with Bronchitis during the past wiftter, and found no re- 
lief until I found your Tzocnes.” 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


A DOWNWARD MOVEMENT 
in the prices of our 
SPLENDID WINTER BONNETS, 
for Ladies and children, 
has been resolved upon in order to sweep off the entire 





stock 
BEFORE THE NEW YEAR. 

The razee also extends to Ladies’ Winter HEAD- 
DRESSES and Misses’ and Boys’ HATS and FLATS. 
The Stock is scarcely 

FIVE WEEKS OUT OF 
and is unexcelled in this country. 
the way of 
HOLIDAY GIFTS 
as our beautiful Paris Bonnets for girls, ean not remain 
long on hand, therefore call early for the choicest fabrics. 


GENIN'’S BAZAAR, 
The greatest inventio 


No, 515 Broadway, St. Nich« 
Sewing Machine for $5. 
Office 35 


OLIDAY PRESENTS. 
THE CHAMPION SEWING MACHINE 
HOSIE RY 
MEN’S FU RNISHING 


$5. 
637 BROADWAY, 

FOUR DOORS BELOW BLEECKER STREET, 
Respectfully invites your attention to an extensive and 
rior variety of the above goods, many styles of which 
) not be found elsewhere. 

g and manufacturing largely, he can offer su- 
rior inducements to every class of buyers. 

e price of every article is marked in plair figures, 
and all goods sold, not giving satisfaction, may be re- 
turned, and the money will be refunded cheerfully. 


PARIS! 
Such bargains in 


ylas Hotel 


3 


n of the age—a practical Family 


>) Broadway, NX. Y. 


GOODS. 
NION ADAMS, 








LACE anp MUSLIN CURTAINS. 
2000 pairs 
RECEIVED FROM AUCTION. 
For -ale 40 per cent. under the cost of importation ; 
AL80, 
RY MUSLIN, A FINE ASSORTMENT. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
CANAL, corner of MERCER. 


MOURNING DRY GOODS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


DRAPI 


Have constantly on hand a full supply of the above 
goods. 
N. B.—Novelties by every Steamer. 


CANAL, 


HOSIERY, 
UNDER-GARMENTS, 
MENS FURNISHING GOODS. 


at assortment of 


corner of MERCER. 





\ gr 


. 


BEST GOODS at LOWEST PRICES, 


No. 96 Bowery, New York. 


( \HICKERING & SONS 
Manufacturers of 
GRAND SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
Warerooms 694 Broadway. 
C. & SONS have been awarded 35 prize medals for the 
viority of their manufacture for the last 35 years. 
Also, for sale, 

MASON AND HAMLIN'S SUPERIOR 
MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS, 
parlors, churches, vestries, and lodges, 

At wholesale and retail. 
n, Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1307 Chestnut St. 
PIANOS TO RENT. 


QINGERE SEWING MACHINES. — IM- 
. PORTANT TO THE PUBLIC. 
A new family Srwine Macutng, combining the latest 








improvements, at the extreme low price of 
FIFTY DOLLARS. 
“he prices of all our standard Machines have been 
greatly reduced. Suxezn's Szewine Macurens, it is 


well known though dearer in price, have always been 
cheaper, in tect, considering what they will do, than any 
other, The prices are now reduced so that all must be 
satisfied. Call ana examine the new Machines at the 
I. M. SINGER & C@., 

= eS No, 458 Broadway. 
[EXPERIENCED AGENTS WANTED IN 


Subserile 


low prices. 





i OHIAL FIFI 1OOK OF THI 
\ Octave 
” : 
1100 titul ill 
: r k lit d Xclusivel ¥ Agents, to | 
e 1a special District will be given. Rare in- 


ered. Applicant 





should name the Coun- 





ties they would prefer full particule ddres 
GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & BROTHERS. 
New York. 

pase SARSAPARILLA— 


Antiseptic, a mild Cathartic, and a Tonic —it 


strengthens the digestive functions, carries off morbid 
secretions, and neutralizes the virus of disease. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D, SANDS, 141 Will- 
iam Street, New York. 





RICH 
SILVER-PLATED 





WARE. 
E. P. BRAY & DAUCHY, Agt«., 
MANUFACTURERS, 

No. 41 MAIDEN LANE cup stair 
We Manufacture and Plate our own Were, and are 
thus enabled to offer such inducements both in regard to 
Quality and Price, as can not be sur sed. Our Collec. 
tion of Articles suitable for the Holidays exceeds any 
display we have ever before made The new Coffee 
Tea, and Hot Water Urns are becoming very popular. 
To them, together with the annexed list, we invite es- 


pecial notice 

Liquor, or Cordial Stands; Magic Perf 
gar Stands, with Thermometer attached; 
and Egg Stands combined, complete, w 
Spoons; Fillagree Card and Sugar Bask« 
phons; Champagne and Hock Bottle Holder 
French 3 and 4 Ring Breakfast Castors, &c., 


G" AYETTY’S MEDICATED PAPER 
I the Water Closet is a blessing to the «ick a 
luxury to the healthy. It cures and pre 
Depot No. 41 Ann Street. 
S50 SINGER'S NEW FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINES 
$50.—A - ELIABLE SEWING MACHINE 
For Family purposes at a low price, bearing the impress 
of the nam of oh e most successful manufact in the 
world has lone been wanted. It crn now be had Price, 
complete for use, only FIFTY DOLLARS 
J. M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway, 
New York 


“BRODIES” 
DECEMBER OPENING. 


THURSDAY THE NINTT. 


THE GRANDEST DISPLAY OF 


WINTER GARMENTS 
FoR 
LADIES’ WEAR, 
IN CLOTH AND VELVET, 
EVER MADE IN NEW YORK, 
AT 300 CANAL STREET 
AND 479 BROADWAY. 


HE FAIRY GOD-MOTHER. 
By MARY HOWITT 
LITTLE ANGELO AND HIS WHITE 
By Graces Greexwoop 
The above Stories, and a host of other beautiful thin 
will appear in that cheapest and best of periodicals > 


ebildren, 
THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 
A new volume will begin with the No. for January, 
1859.—Trmus: only 50 cents a year, in advance. 
e Specimen copies, containing club rates, &c., 
be sent free to all who request them. 
alwares, 
LEANDER LIPPINCOTT, 
132 y* th 8d Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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MICE. 


will 
Address, post-paid 


COFFEE POT 


AND 


Tea Pot, 


Being based, as Dr. Hall, of the 
Journal of Health, says, “ on science 
and common sense,” are rapidly 
coming into use, and destined soon 
to supercede all others. 


ARTHUR, BURNHAM, & GILROY, 
117 & 119 S. Tenth St., Philadelphia, 
Sole Manufacturers under the Patent. 


ay For sale by Dealers in House~- 
keeping Articles, and Storekeepers 
generally. 





DEDICATED TO 
CYRUS W. FIELD, ESQ. 


HE ATLANTIC CABLE BOUQUET, 
Distilled from ocean spray and fragrant flowers, 
prepared especially in honor of the national ovation held 
in New York, Sept.1. E. DUPUY, Family Chemist, 
609 Broadway. Sold every where. 


Consumptives do not Despair ! 
CONSUMPTION Ce AN OLD INDIAN DOC- 


TUK, UNCAS BRANT, while a Mis- 
CURED. 


tionary among the Indians of the 
Rocky Mountains, discovered a 
RARE PLANT, that proves to be a 





CONSUMPTION =: chitin. J hime Live r complai 
CURED. ~y di ret + ew 





| CONSUMPTION i: repering ai medicine Free 0 
CURED. rises 
CONSUMPTION 
CURED. 
CONSUMPTIO 


he 


cured more than 3000 cases af Con 
sumption alone, and hopes all af- 
flicted people will avail themselves 
of this opportunity, as the Doctor 
wishes to do all the good he can be- 
fore he dies. Address all letters to 
DANIEL ADEBR, 
Box 3581 P. 0., New York. 





symptoms, The Old Doctor has 
CURED. 


Who is his sole Agent. 





| No. 56 WALL STREET, 











799 





Cc. G. GUNTHER & SONS, 
By inviting the attention of their friends and the 
public to their usual extensive and rich assortment of 
LADIES’ FURS 
which they are offering to the RETAIL TRADI 


would 





also announce that they have reduced their retail rates, 
and are selling their stock at very advantageous prices, 
comparing favorably with those of the last season 

Our assortment at present is very ¢ mplete, compris- 
ing all tl leading and desirable styles now in de sand, 


tall cust 
particularly 
SABLES, 


the qualities 


and manufactur 1D. 
Our patterns in the finer class of go 
RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY 
Are exceedingly choice and elegant, and 
of fur the finest ever had by us in store. 
We solicit inspection 
Cc. G. GUNTHER & SONS, 44 Maiden Lane 


LIVERPOOL: LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK. 


in 


ESTABLISHED IN “1836. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $10,000,000. 


The Cash Investments of this Company 
now exceed 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS. 
Invested in the United States upwards 
of Seven Hunprep anp Firry TxHousanp 
Dotwars. 


1c 


Yearly Revenue, 
Miuttion Dottars. 

The liability of the entire body of 
holders Untimrrep. 


Two anp One Quarter 


Share- 


DIRECTORS IN 
James Brown, Esq., 


NEWYORK : 


Chairman, 


Francis Cotrrenst, Es., Deputy Chairman. 

GEORGE BARCLAY, ES@., 

EUGENE DUTILH, ESQ., | ED. F. SANDERSON, ESQ. 

JOSEPH FOWLER, £SQ., WM. 8. WETMORE, ESQ. 
E. M. ARCHIBALD, ESQ., H, B. M. Consul. 


JOS, GAILLARD, JR.,ESQ. 


Resident Secretary, -Avrrep Pett, Ese. 


Surveyor,..+..+.0. 


. Eomunp Hurry,Ese. 


Counsel, Atex, Hamitton, Jr., Esq. 


Bankers, . - Puenrx Banx,. « Cammann & Co. 


GET THE BEST. 


HARDING’S EDITIONS 


Or THE 


HOLY BIBLE. 


The subscribers have recently stereotyped several new 
sets of plates of Family Bibles, the type of which is clear, 
beautifal, and of extra large size. The text is the most 
reliable, being carefully revised and corrected, from the 
Original Edition of the year 1610. 
printed in the very best manner, 
and illustrated with numerous fine steel plates and bril! 
iant iluminations, new family record, &ce. The binding 
embraces every variety of finish, rich tarkey morocco, 
antique, and other magnificent styles. The prices are 
greatly reduced to suit the wants of the times, varying 
from one to fifty dollars, thereby placing a copy of the 
Holy Bible within the reach of every family in the land, 
however limited its means. 

PULPIT BIBLES for all religious denominatix 
and also those suitable for the various associations 
cluding the Masonic and Odd-Fellows’ fraternities, &« 

(3 All Communications promptly attended to 


JESPER HARDING & SON, 


These editions are 
upon fine white paper 


ne; 


in- 


121 South Third Street, 
ae PHILADELPHIA 
* XHIBITION 


k OF AMERICAN MANU- 
4 FACTURED BRUSHES, at the Brush Warehouse 


No. 329 Pearl Street, Harper's Buildings. Brushes of 
every description on hand, and for sale at the lowest 
prices. A Silver Medal was received from the American 
Institute, in 1549, for superior Brushes. 


JOHN K. HOPPEL 
as SEWING MACHINES 


These Machines are first class, particularly adapt- 
ed to family use and business purposes ; 
reliable, and best fitted for general use of any machines 
now offered for sale. Call and examine, at 421 Broad 
way, cor. Canal 8t., N. Y 





the most simple, 


‘UPERB PIANOS AT THE LOWEST 
b PRICES. —H. E. MATHEWS, 206 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, and 419 Broadway, N. Y Purchasers will 
prove it to their interest to call and see my instruments 

4 Brooklyn ya pi Specially are notified 
L ADIES VIS MITING THE SEA-SIDE, TOURISTS 

AND 
> » A - Bee iL ERS 
Will dt at 
CODFREY'S ‘BXTRACT 
or 


ELDER FLOWERS 
both cooling and refreshing to the Face and Skin, all 
ing all heat and irritability, removing Eruptions, Sun 
burn, Freckles, and Tan, and render 
clean, and healthy. Price One Dollar 
EUGENE DUPUY, 


ing the skin soft, 
609 Broadway, 


Family Che 


Tost, 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Gare SEWING MACHINES 





The great reduction hey of these indispe able 
machines has brought a tomers The the 
prices have been put dow the 1 hines are made bet 
ter than ever Now le the t ; 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 458 . ay, New York 
I . s 
M™ S. A. ALLEN, 
\ 5D et, X. ¥ 
have used “* Mre A. A s World Hair | 
storer and Zylobaleamum with ¢ 1 effect I 
now neither bald nor grey, and r hair has aleo re 
gained the softness of my ea ve 
! A EI 
} Y Bra 
FLLIOT & PATTEN—Examite Inventions 

4 and procure America i! gn Patents. PP 
ent Agen pposite ma ‘ n la Office 
Baildi Washi a Clty, D. ¢ 

A FAC IMILE OF TH 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
hand ey printed 
PLATE PAPER 
Suitabi Framing 

This is from the Original Draft by Jerrenson, and 
appeared in “ Harper's Weekly,” July 8d, 1858 

Harren & Brorners l send the abov t 
to any address in the L nited State | mites, free 
or pose nm re ipt of Twelve Ce Ir’. O. Ste 

‘TTWY) 7 nb Sid & 
HOLIDAY SUPPLEMENT 
TO 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


ur First Annusl 
HOLIDAY SUPPLEMENT, 


which is printed on Superting 


We have now ready 


Paper, and filled with Ea 


cravings of the most elegant description 


Terms same as those of Hanren 


os Weextr 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Frankih 


Square, } ’ 


CHARLES LAME’S POSTHUMOT TALI 


Commencement of the 18th Volume 








| ARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE FOR DiCEMBER 
TERMS 
One Copy for One Year $3 0 
Two Copies for One Year. . 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2% 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, Jor every Club af Tex Sux 
SORI BERS 
The Postage upon “Harpen's Magazine’ ist be 
paid at the Office where tf fs received. The ! is 
Thirty-siz Cents a year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
A WIRST-CLASS IL! TATED PAPE! 
THE ! : I ' 
FAMILY 
Five (er A A 1 
| ; 
A ’ , 7 
VUENTY-F ' ' 
Teams ror Apves i 
A Libe Di 
Advertise for tl M 
yy rs : ‘ y g 
‘Harper's Weekly’ | ’ i 
their names and sid 
HERS, Pve.sisnens, 
Prank. » Square, New York. 
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A HINT TO PARENTS. 


THE POPULAK CONFECTIONER, DEATH, MANUFACTURING BONBONS AND CANDIES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





These remarkably-fine creatures won the First and Second Prizes at the late Fair. It is un- 


derstood that they were disposed of before leaving the grounds to two enterprising young Farm- 
ers of the vicinity. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ALLOU’S FRENCH YOKE SHIRTS— 
New style, warranted to fit, ready made and to or- 
der, at all prices. Also always on hand a large variety 
of Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, including Winter Un- 
Ready for use in One Minute. der-Garments, Hosiery, English Scarfs, Robes de Cham- 
Our Article 1s carefully prepared from the Brst Ma- | bre, Traveling Shawls, and Shirts, &e., dc. 
TERIALS, nothing being used except it is entirely dietetic. At BALLOU BROTHERS, 
See Dr. Chilton’: certificate of its purity on each label. Gentlemen's Furnishing Bazaar, 
Our Yeast Powperr ives the best satisfaction, and it 40° Broadway. 
should be used by every good housekeeper. If you do 
not want to be disappointed in your cakes or biseuits be- Fe 
ng lig hut re, ge s rig re - — — : 
“e a at a minutes notice, get the right Yeast URNETT’S COCOAINE. — This valuable 
THOMAS ANDREWS’ EXCELSIOR YEAST preparation for the hair has worked its way to a 
POWDER tartty, ‘Tk bes Reaues- 
is sold by the Best Trane throughout the Union. Those ventas ape Bay Goes popuiats y : erg Ul 
who are particular about what they use in this line should | tionably the best compound for a ladies’ toilet that has 
buy only our Yeast Powder. Our sales are 500,000 cans | ever been introduced. It promotes the healthy growth 
° ee ~ Ne SS a eee | of hair, prevents its falling off, softens it, affords the 
. : 3 : richest lustre, and remains the longest in effect. The 
| ladies of our own household use it, and it is through 
| 
t 


Keeper 
made by THOMAS ANDREWS & CO., 186 and 185 
Cedar Street, New York. 
heir persuasions that we give this notice. 
(Journal.} 


XCELSIOR YEAST POWDER! 
4 

















PUY FINE FURS of WILLIAMS, 293 
FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 








| S950 A YEAR 


Can be made by those who 


‘ 

| WISH TO TRAVEL. 

The article is light and easily carried, sells quickly to 
“very merchant and family. 

Peddlers, Book and Traveling Agents, and all those 
who wish to travel can do well with this. It takes but 
| little room, does not interfere with other articles or busi- 
| ness, and isa pleasant and profitable employment. 

Our Agents are making from 3 to 5 Dollars a Day 
Profit. 

Any person sending us 2 cents in Stamps or Specic 
will receive a sample of the article by mail, postage paid, 
and worth the amount sent, with all necessary inferma- 
tion 


This is no Humbug or Lottery Speculation. 


Address VAN DEUSEN BROTHERS, 


* Kingston, Ulster Co., 
N. ¥. 
A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
G. M. BODINE, 
"481 BROADWAY. 
ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER 


DRY GOODS. 


} 
RICH SILKS AND SHAWLS, 
| 
| 





FINE FRENCH MERINOS, 
PARIS PRINTED DELAINES, 
PARIS EMBROIDERIES, 
And a Complete Stock of Housckeeping Goods. 
All of the above Goods have been reduced from 
30 to 40 per Cent. 
| Observe the Number, 


i 431 BROADWAY. 





[December 11, 1858. 


OPENING ANNOUNCEMENT. 
GURNEY’'S 

© WEW PHOTOGRAPHIC AND FINE ART GALLERY. 

No. Tv7T Broadway, first block below New York Hotel. 

In announcing the opening of a new Photographic and 
Fine Art Gallery, Mr. Gunwey desires to call the atten. 
tion of the public to a few facts: 

That he is the oldest established Daguerreotypist in 
the United States, 

That his rooms were first opened in the year 1840, at a 
time when the art was in its infancy, and previous to the 
existence of any other establishment now in existence ; 
and that during a period of eighteen years he has devoted 
his entire attention to the perfection of the Photographic 
Art, and has advanced from time to time large sums of 
money to assist others in demonstrating their supposed 
discoveries. 

That he has spared neither time nor ex in accom- 
plishing this design, and now, thanks to the correct judg- 
ment of an appreciative community, he can truthfully 
say that he has succeeded beyond his most sanguine ex- 
pectations. 

Desirous of keeping pace with the improvements of the 
age, and rendering every convenience to his patrons, he 
has, at great expense, fitted up a new establishment, 
which, he believes, in elegance and convenience, sur- 
passes any other in the world, occupying the new white 
marble building, No. 707 Broadway, built ex y to 
accommodate his increasing business, and for the further 
advancement of the Photographic Art. 

Passing through the 

RECEPTION ROOM, 
on the first floor, you ascend one flight of stairs to the 
EXHIBITION GALLERY, 
containing a large collection of Photographs, finished in 
every style and size; among which are those of some of 
the most eminent and celebrated persons of the day. 

In order to render the Gallery as attractive as possible, 
Mr, Gurvey has adorned one entire wall with the pro- 
ductions of some of the best American and foreign land- 
scape painters. 

DAGUERREOTYPE OPERATING ROOMS. 

These have been arranged under the personal supervi- 
sion of Mr. GURNEY, on an entire new principle, combin- 
ing all that is necessary to make this department perfect. 

PHOTOGRAPH OPERATING ROOMS. 

This portion of the establishment has also been under 
the direct control of Mr. Guawry, who was the first to 
introduce the new styles and improvements in Photog- 
raphy. Of course there may be many imitators in the 
art, as there are charlatans in the wake of every scien- 
tific discovery, but Mr. Gumngy merely refers to his pic- 
> as evidence of their superiority over those of any 
others. 





ARTISTS STUDIOS OF OLL PAINTINGS. 

This is the highest branch of all, where artists of the 
first distinction labor for the perfection of art; where, 
day after day, the portrait of some person is set forth to 
perpetuate fading beanty. It may be safely stated, that 
these pictures will compare with the productions of the 
best Lurupean Artists. 

PASTEL STUDIO. 

This is the studio where the unfinished Photograph re- 
ceives its life-like colors, and where, by the most delicate 
process, the picture increases in correctness and beauty 
at each touch. Pastel is not exactly painting in water 
colors, but the stick of hardened paint is used as a brush, 
and requires the finest penciling. It is an interesting 
process, and one which will repay a visit. 

Iiesides these departments, there are many others de- 
voted to the minor branches of the business, such as pre- 
paring plates, which requires a thorough knowledge of 
the principle of daguerreotyping. 

‘The particular styles of pictures which Mr. Gunner is 
now producing are as follows: 

PHOTOGRAPHS, 
From Miniature to Life size, finished in Oil, Pastel, Wa- 
ter Colors, India Ink and Crayon, by a corps of talented 
Artists. 
IMPERIAL, 

Retouched and Plain Photographs. 

MINIATURES IN OIL, 
For beauty, delicacy, and finish, are unequaled. 

DAGUERREOTYTES, 
In the usual artistic styles. 

N. B —Old Daguerreotypes of deceased persons can be 
copied by the Photographic process, enlarged to any size 
and colored in any style equal to those made from life. 

The largest collection of Photographs of Statesmen, 
Divines, Poets, Literary and Military men to be seen in 

he world. Also, on exhibition, the largest collection 
of testimonials ever awarded any artist for Photographic 
productions. 

PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

Gallery open till 9 P. M., for the free inspection of the 
publie. 

Mr. J. Gurney, having thus presented his plans to the 
public, desires their approval for the success of his new 
establishment. Upon the foundation of these plans he 
expects to still further elevate the standard of Photogra- 
phy and its various branches. Combining all the imita- 
tive arts in his Gallery, with perfection of finish, delica- 
cy of touch and a subdued softness incomparable in its 
nature, he believes he can safely challenge the rivalship 
of any other establishment, 

J. GURNEY, 

Photographie Artist, 
No. 707 Broadway, New York. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
FOURTEEN PET GOSLINGS, 


ONLY 38 CENTS. 


The prettiest book published for children. Illustrated 
by Bitttxes. Beautifully bound in Cloth. 
J. E, TILTON & CO., Boston, Publishers. 


GREAT EXHIBITION 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 


Now open at 
H. R. DIESELDORPF & CO’S., 
691 Broadway. 
SPLENDID NEW 
BY MARY HOWITT, 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 


JACK AND HARRY; 


On, PICTURES FOR THE YOUNG. 


Elegantly printed on Tinted Paper, and richly illus- 
trated, said to be 

THE HANDSOMEST AMERICAN JUVENILE 
e . Puroe ONE DOLLA. 
ii Poe btished by J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston. 








G™- B. SLOAT & CO., 


For Family and Manufacturing Purpos?s. 
We Defy Competition. 
Prices from $15 to $60. 
, Cc. ¥. THOMAS & CO., 
Agents, - 
way, 
oe New York. 











HAPPED HANDS, CHAPPED LIPS, 
C &c. — Certain cure. HEGEMAN & CO."S Cam- 
phor lee with Glycerine. Cheap. anfe, and —— 
HEGEMAN & CO., Druggists, 165, 273, O11, and 7 


Broad way. ms ee ke 

NABLE Card Engravers and Wed- 

-~ eeece-aaeh Jewelry, Fine Wettes, See 
ling Silver W: the Country solict 








Orders 
DEMPSEY & FARGIS, 603 Broadway, N. Y. 











